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a statement of policy... 


The PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL is 
the official publication of the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association. 

It seeks to help personnel and guidance workers in schools, 
colleges and universities, vocational counseling agencies, social agencies, 
business and industry, and government by keeping them informed of 
developments in the field. 

The Journal is designed as a publication medium for articles 
dealing with significant practices in personnel and guidance work, 
current problems in the field, trends in training personnel and guidance 
workers, and theory and research that give promise of practical ap- 
plication. 

As the official publication of the Association, the Journal pre- 
sents Divisional and Branch news and programs, news about people 
and events in the field, and reports on Association activities. 
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FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


TOP FEDERAL JOBS GO BEGGING 


Retirement pattern: Critical shortage of available top-— 
level executive talent to meet managerial needs of Federal Govern— 
ment was disclosed in recent address by Rocco C. Siciliano, special 
Assistant to the President for Personnel Management. He reported 
that of 751 career officials now in GS-16, 17, and 18, positions 
paying from $14,190 to $17,500, about one out of every five is 
eligible for retirement right now. Moreover, 38 per cent can 
retire during next five years; two-thirds of entire group will 
become eligible for retirement during next decade. These figures 
don't take into account possible losses through resignation, ill- 
ness, or death. 

Career executive program: Who will take their places in 
these top jobs, Siciliano asked. Private industry has no surplus 
upon which Federal Government can draw. Only alternative is to 
develop replacements from among people now employed in lower posi- 
tions. For this reason there was established last year by execu-— 
tive order a Career Executive Program. Its purpose is to improve 
selection, development, utilization, and prestige of top career 
executives in government. 


RAPID GROWTH OF NONWHITE POPULATION 


Growth 50 per cent higher than whites: Bureau of Census re- 
ports that on July 1, 1958, nonwhite population of U. S. numbered 
about 19.2 million, as compared with 15.8 million on April l, 
1950. With gain of about 3.4 million, or 21.7 per cent over 1950 
figure, nonwhite population has grown at substantially higher rate 
than white population, which increased by about 14.4 per cent 
during same period. This difference arises from marked excess of 
birth rate of nonwhites, which is only partially offset by higher 
death rate. 

Median age younger: Primarily as a result of higher birth 
rate, nonwhite “population is substantially younger than white 
population, having median age in 1958 of 23.4 years as compared 
with 30.3 years for white population. 


STRONGER SEX GETTING WEAKER 


Sex ratio declining: In 1958, females outnumbered males by 
about 1.7 million, according to Bureau of Census. Since 1910, sex 
ratio (number of males per 100 females) of total population has 
declined steadily. It was 106.0 in 1910, 104.1 in 1920, 102.5 in 
1930, 100.9 in 1940, 99.2 in 1950, and 98.1 in 1958. 
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By age: In 1958, there was excess of 3.0 million females 25 


years of age and over, and of almost 1.3 million females 65 years 
ao over. Males continued to outnumber females in age group under 
years. 


INCREASE IN DEPENDENT POPULATION 


Productive group declines: One of more significant changes 


taking place in American population has been substantial increase 
in ratio of dependent to productive population. Bureau of Census 
reports show that at end of World War II there were about 6 de- 
pendents (persons in ages under 18 years and 65 years and over) 
for every 10 persons of working age (18 to 64). By 1958, this 
rs had increased to 8 dependents for every 10 persons of work-— 
ng age. 

More and more oldsters: Population 65 years and over con- 
tinues to show rapid gains, having jumped about 2.8 million or 23 
per cent since 1950. There were 15.0 million persons in this age 
bracket last year, compared with 12.2 million in 1950 and fewer 
than 90 million in 1940. During 1950's this group has been in- 
creasing by about 350,000 each year. In 1958, about 1 in every 
12 persons in our population was 65 years old or older, compared 
with 1 in every 15 in 1940. 

More and more children: Since 1950, children of elementary 
school age (5 to 13 years) expanded by almost 9 million or 40 
per cent. There were 31.1 million of them last year compared with 
22.2 million in 1950. Children of pre-school age (under 5 years) 
now number about 19.5 million or 3.3 million more than in 1950. 
By 1960, close to 4 million children a year will become old enough 
to enter school for first time. Youths of high school age (14 to 


17 years) reached record high number of 10.6 million in 1958 as 
1943-1944 "war babies" entered this age bracket. Since the begin- 
ning of this decade, the group has increased by about 2.2 million, 
or 26.1 per cent. Downward trend in size of college-age popula- 
tion (18 to 2l years) has come to end and small annual gains have 
occurred since 1954. After 1960 this group will begin to grow 
more rapidly. 


EFFECT OF LARGE ENROLLMENTS 
ON STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES 


HERE SEEM to be two general observa- 

tions which can be drawn from a study 
of the effect of size upon student personnel 
services. First, the development and organi- 
zation of student personnel services reflect 
the personality, traditions, historical de- 
velopments, and general characteristics of 
the particular institution rather than its 
size. Secondly, the basic problem involved 
in the administration of these services on 
the large campuses is one primarily of effec- 
tive communication, not administrative or- 
ganization itself. 

These two conclusions are based upon 
visits of one week each to the following 
universities: Iowa, Minnesota, Michigan, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, California at Berkeley, 
Texas, and Ohio State. The visits had as 
their purpose a comparison of student per- 
sonnel services at Indiana University (cam- 
pus enrollment approximately 12,000) with 
those provided at the other institutions, 
which are now approximately the size In- 
diana predicts it will be in 12 to 15 years. 
Iowa, very similar to Indiana, was included 
to provide a broader basis for comparison. 

The study revealed that the admissions 
policies, the resulting nature of the student 
body, the geographical location, the physi- 
cal facilities of the institution, the tradi- 
tional nature of the student body, and the 
extent to which the students look upon the 
college as the center of their social and ac- 
tivity life all seem to have important bear- 
ings upon the nature of the student person- 
nel services developed on a particular cam- 
pus. However, the problem of securing ef- 
fective communication and understanding 
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between all phases of the student personnel 
program and with the university as a whole 
is a general problem which pervaded all 
types of organizations. 


Levels of Communication 


This problem of communication and co- 
ordination was noted on three levels. 

First was the personnel staff level. The 
size of the staffs, the greater specialization 
by the various student personnel officers, 
and the frequent geographical separation 
between offices emphasized the need for 
formal communications procedures such as 
regularly scheduled staff meetings, carefully 
written job descriptions, formalized state- 
ments of goals and purposes for the various 
offices, and periodic staff reports. 

Without such formal procedures, some of 
the personnel staff members did not know 
or understand what some of their colleagues 
on the same staff were attempting to do or 
were unaware of developments within areas 
related to their work. Not only was there 
an expressed need on the part of various 
staff members on every campus with regard 
to communications devices, but lower-level 
staff members frequently commented that 
they felt their work was handicapped be- 
cause of the lack of information, exchange 
of ideas and experiences, and knowledge 
concerning plans and major problems. 

A second level of needed communication 
and coordination was noted on the intra- 
university level. There seemed to be a 
specific need for a program for constant in- 
terpretation to other university personnel of 
the work of the centralized personnel serv- 
ices. This seemed to be particularly im- 
portant on the part of those offices which 
existed to serve as consultants or advisers 
to other university departments in their re- 
lationships to students. 

There were a number of procedures es- 
tablished to develop and maintain under- 
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standing of personnel policies and prob- 
lems. One was the idea of weekly lunch- 
eons or other periodic meetings with the as- 
sistant deans of the academic divisions who 
had had charge of counseling and personnel 
matters. Another was a series of voluntarily 
attended bi-weekly meetings of newer fac- 
ulty members to discuss some phase of uni- 
versity operations, hear some university ad- 
ministrator report on his area of work, or to 
discuss new developments at their institu- 
tion. Still another device observed at a 
number of institutions was a faculty news- 
letter, a staff bulletin, and some similar 
periodic communication to all members of 
the faculty. 

A third level of the communications 
problem existed at the student level. This 
concerned not only the important and ob- 
vious need for effective communication be- 
tween students and the administration or 
between students and the faculty but, just as 
significantly, to communication among stu- 
dents themselves. On all campuses the stu- 
dent leaders seemed to be well aware of the 
need to maintain close relationships with 
their constituents. However, the task was 
exceedingly difficult due to the range of dif- 
ferent schedules, interests, and locations 
served. Attempts to remedy this problem 
included so-called district meetings, repre- 
sentation by academic divisions and by 
housing groups, formal bulletins, and liai- 
son representatives from other agencies. 

The factor of size itself seemed to neces- 
sitate the formation of such specific commu- 
nications agencies as faculty-student rela- 
tions committees in various student organ- 
izations, formal communications procedures 
between student organizations so that one 
organization knows what another is doing 
or planning, an exchange of ideas between 
leaders of various activities, student repre- 
sentation on university committees, formal 
reporting procedures of representative stu- 
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dents to their constituents, and procedures 
for the integration of programs in living 
units with the all-campus programs. 

Symptoms of the ineffectiveness of current 
communication devices are often the contin- 
ued attacks by student newspapers upon 
student government agencies, jealousy be- 
tween student government agencies, suspi- 
cion and distrust of university administra- 
tion, reluctance by the university adminis- 
tration to take students into its confidence, 
and the cynical feeling on the part of many 
students that it is not worthwhile to par- 
ticipate in any phase of university commu- 
nity government. 


Pre-College Counseling Practices 


As judged by the practices of the very 
large universities, one effect of size was to 
reduce visits to high schools, college days, 
and career days for the purpose of individ- 
ual conferences with prospective students. 
Instead there seemed to be a definite em- 
phasis upon visitations by college represent- 
atives with high school staffs, both teaching 
and administrative. Thus, the emphasis in 
such visitations was less upon recruitment 
and more upon interpretation of new trends 
and requirements at the institution. 

Two of the schools had the specific prac- 
tice of writing to all new principals at the 
time of their appointment. In this letter 
the university would offer to have a repre- - 
sentative visit the school to explain to the 
principal and other staff members new 
developments in admission policy at the 
university, as well as to serve as a consult- 
ant to any of the teaching staff members in 
the specialized field in which the college 
representatives might be trained. 

Thus, the, pre-college counseling program 
at the very large universities might be 
characterized as more of a discussion of 
mutual problems regarding post-high school 
education with high school counselors, staff 
members, and student groups, rather than 
a recruitment program as such. 


Selection and Admission 

While it appeared that the very large in- 
stitutions were not as yet affected by the im- 
minent enrollment bulge as some smaller 
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schools appear to be, there is a definite 
trend at the institutions studied to require 
low-ranking high school students to receive 
special testing and counseling before final 
clearance for admission. The summer test- 
ing and counseling program was being used 
at all institutions. This development par- 
alleled the feeling of a number of admis- 
sions officials that it was becoming increas- 
ingly important to interpret very carefully 
institutional policies regarding desirable 
college preparation, scholastic standards, 
and the value of securing reasonably accu- 
rate predictions regarding probable scho- 
lastic achievement. The differences in se- 
lection and admission procedures among 
the institutions appeared to derive more 
from the organization of the higher edu- 
cation program within the state than from 
the factor of size itself. The Universities 
of Michigan, California, and Texas had 
more restrictive admissions standards than 
the other universities. 

Most institutions had either recently an- 
nounced new and stricter requirements for 
transfer students or were having the subject 
considered by their admissions committees. 

All of the institutions reported additional 
pressure for specialized testing by various 
academic departments. The requests con- 
cerned advanced placement tests, achieve- 
ment tests for sectioning purposes, credit 
examinations, and screening tests. There 
seems to be no doubt that the importance of 
testing in admissions procedure will in- 
crease with the increasing number of appli- 
cants in the future. 

One effect of the size and complexity of 
the large university was to increase the num- 
ber of materials and possibly separate mail- 
ings to prospective students. One institu- 
tion visited had appointed a special com- 
mittee to study the materials prospective 
students received. This committee found 
that there were over 100 different forms, 
bulletins, and pamphlets which were sent to 
new students, making it possible for any one 
student to receive over 50. In addition, the 
committee found out that there were 13 sep- 
arate mailings to all new students with an 
additional five to all men and an additional 
six to all women, making a total of 18 or 19 


separate mailings to every new student 
entering that university. 


Orientation Procedures 


Orientation activities are strongly em- 
phasized at the very large institutions. 
They have progressed, however, beyond the 
point of being a simple student activity or 
personnel service and are now designed to 
involve students, faculty, and administra- 
tors in launching new students most effec- 
tively on their college program. 

An interesting orientation procedure 
used at the State University of Iowa was 
the inclusion of faculty home visitation by 
new students during orientation week. 
The orientation committee at this institu- 
tion arranged with approximately 150 fac- 
ulty members to serve as hosts to one of the 
orientation groups on one evening during 
the week. The value received by the stu- 
dent and faculty member seemed to vary 
somewhat with the group and the faculty 
member concerned. However, practically 
everyone who participated in the program 
felt that potentially it was of great value 
and certainly there was no thought of dis- 
continuing the practice. 

Another interesting practice at one large 
institution is to have the various academic 
departments make up departmental displays 
concerning the work of their fields and place 
them in various academic offerings of the 
school, as well as impressing upon them the 
work of departments other than the one in 
which they are primarily interested. This 
practice seems to be in keeping with the 
need expressed in practically every insti- 
tution for increased effectiveness of com- 
munication with other faculty members and 
students alike. 

The group system, in which new students 
are divided into relatively small groups 
with student leaders in charge, is a method 
widely used to overcome the impersonality 
of large institutions. This involvement of 
student leaders in the orientation process 
utilizes the experience and maturity of older 
students and at the same time provides a 
context in which orientation can be 
achieved most favorably for the university 
in the academic emphasis. 
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There seemed to be at least two trends 
discernable at the present time in the ori- 
entation programs of the large universities. 
One is the use of a summer program of some 
type in order to complete various mechan- 
ical procedures and to provide time to work 
with students on a personal basis. This re- 
lieves the very busy orientation week in the 
fall for other matters. The number of new 
students who went through summer orienta- 
tion programs and/or summer testing pro- 
grams ranged from 35 per cent of new stu- 
dents to 97 per cent of new students. Most 
of these programs were voluntary. How- 
ever, as in the case of the University of Min- 
nesota, it was possible to encourage partic- 
ipation to such an extent that it was ex- 
pected. The second is an increasing em- 
phasis upon parental contact during the 
orientation period. Meetings of parents 
with representatives of various departments 
and the administrative offices and parents’ 
convocations are two very typically used 
methods of relating parents to the orienta- 
tion of their college-bound sons and daugh- 
ters. 


Counseling and Advisory System 


As an institution becomes bigger and 
more complex, there seems to be a tendency 
to develop expanded centralized counseling 
services within the academic divisions them- 
selves. It appears that this development 
came about because of the need to establish 
more centralized advisory systems in the 
very large academic divisions. Following 
this development it became necessary to add 
specialists in counseling techniques on this 
centralized advisory staff to serve as con- 
sultants to a large number of academic ad- 
visers. 

At one institution in particular, the ac- 
ademic divisions were very enthusiastic re- 
garding the help they had received from the 
centralized counseling service in developing 
the training course for advisers, securing 
aid on various techniques, and securing con- 
sultant services in developing their own ad- 
visory programs. There seemed to be less 
recognition of the importance of counseling 
as a function and less appreciation of its 
work where there had been no particular 
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contact between academic advisers, ac- 
ademic administrators, and the centralized 
counseling office personnel. 

In a concurrent development, one of the 
centralized counseling offices had followed 
the practice for some time of employing, on 
a part-time basis, a number of selected fac- 
ulty members from the various academic 
departments to do general educational and 
vocational counseling and to serve as a li- 
aison with the teaching members of the fac- 
ulty at the institution. While it was nec- 
essary to devote considerable time to the 
training and orientation of these individ- 
uals, it was felt that this development might 
be a means of enabling the counseling office 
to maintain close relationship with teach- 
ing members of the faculty and at the same 
time to maintain its independent status. 
This last consideration is considered im- 
portant in the eyes of the student clients. 

Other counseling offices had various mem- 
bers of their staffs serving on assorted all- 
university committees and councils as two- 
way agents of communication and, it was 
hoped, understanding. One of the offices 
had a rather specific program of inviting to 
its staff meeting Yarious members of the 
university staff to discuss current develop- 
ments. The administrators in at least two 
of the counseling offices visited felt that 
actual membership on some university com- 
mittees, such as the student conduct com- 
mittee, might compromise the counseling 
function and lead to lessened confidence in 
it on the part of students. These individ- 
uals felt it was better to have a trained per- 
son on the administrative staff representing 
the personnel point of view rather than hav- 
ing counselors from the counseling office 
attempting to perform this function. 

The central counseling office in a large 
university appears to be more effective when 
it has established some kind of consultative 
relationship with the academic adminis- 
trators and faculty members. A frequently 
observed need was for the establishment of 
an effective working relationship between 
the counselors in a central counseling office 
and the counselors and head residents in the 
various areas of the housing system. 

An attempt to achieve a close relationship 
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between the counselors and residents in 
various areas of the housing system was ex- 
emplified in a practice of having a particu- 
lar counselor in the central counseling of- 
fice assigned to each of these areas as a con- 
sultant to the counselor or adviser in the 
area and to serve with the student activities 
adviser and the student officers in the area. 
This relationship then enabled the coun- 
selor to provide some in-service training by 
emphasizing the methods and need for 
referrals to the central counseling office and, 
at the same time, to provide a ready means 
for the referral by having a definite person 
already related to the program. 

The members of the counseling profes- 
sion will have to devote some time and 
thought to the problem of two-way com- 
munication regarding counseling matters. 
Training and referral techniques have us- 
ually been on a one-way basis only; namely, 
training less specialized counselors and ad- 
visers to refer students to the central coun- 
seling office. Those individuals working 
with students in their living situation fre- 
quently expressed the need for some knowl- 
edge of the problems and difficulties faced 
by the residents of their unit. How this ex- 
change can be worked out without violating 
the traditional principle of confidentiality 
is an important problem at the present 
time. é 


Extracurricular Activities 

On the large university campus, the stu- 
dent activities program is still a vague one 
as conceived by a majority of individual 
students. This is particularly true in the 
large institutions where there are great 
numbers of students commuting from out- 
lying areas or engaging in activities not 
necessarily related to the campus program 
of the university. 

The size of such institutions made it very 
difficult to implement the positive side of 
the administration of extracurricular ac- 
tivities, namely, organizing them in such a 
way as to make it possible to seek out and 
provide students an opportunity to partic- 
ipate in activities in which they have not 
had extensive prior experience. 
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Although not a factor of size itself, a crit- 
ical problem in the administration of stu- 
dent activities on the large university cam- 
pus is to insure high quality in student ac- 
tivities. On every campus some activities 
are conducted efficiently and effectively. 
Participation in them would be a truly val- 
uable educational experience. Other ac- 
tivities are sloppily and poorly conducted, 
however. Participation in these activities 
probably result in poor educational experi- 
ence if not actually negative learnings. 

The frequently unrecognized problem of 
providing adequate office space for student 
organizations and student activities is a 
critical one on most campuses. For busi- 
nesslike operations and quality programs, 
student organizations need adequate office 
space. Few universities or few activities 
themselves can afford to provide adequate 
space or to pay rental charges for private 
space. 

Probably one of the most interesting com- 
parisons in this area was afforded by pro- 
vision of space for the student newspaper. 
On those campuses where it had an official 
relationship to the university, as, for ex- 
ample, the laboratory of the department of 
journalism, it had adequate quarters in 
some university building. Where it was an 
independent enterprise, it was, by compar- 
ison, in decidedly inferior quarters. There 
was a similiar variation in the provision of 
student government facilities from campus 
to campus. 

To the student personnel administrator, 
student government is a broad concept 
which includes all activities within the uni- 
versity which facilitates student participa- 
tion and consultation in institutional pol- 
icy making, community decisions, and de- 
velopments. To the typical student, how- 
ever, student government means the student 
council or its comparable body. A typical 
problem on the campus of a large complex 
university is to interpret the true nature of 
student government to the students them- 
selves. On such campuses, student govern- 
ment functions range from government in 
residence halls, fraternities and sororities, 
and the student union, to participation in 
the work of all-university or academic di- 
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vision committees, and relationships with 
alumni and with non-university agencies in 
the community. The interpretation of these 
varied and complex agencies and functions 
of student government to the individual 
student is indeed a challenge. 


Housing 


The housing programs of the large insti- 
tutions studied varied greatly, from provi- 
sion of very little university housing to ex- 
tensive university operated residence hall 
programs housing a majority of the students 
enrolled. A noteworthy development is the 
rise of co-educational housing centers on 
many campuses. Since student populations 
do not grow by so many men one year and 
so many women the next, the traditional 
system of building housing units restricted 
to one sex is being abandoned in favor of 
some type of housing development which 
would permit a gradual growth to provide 
for increasing enrollments of both sexes. 

Opinions varied regarding the desir- 
ability of having an integrated activities 
program in the units which were co-edu- 
cational. However, it would appear that 
the programs are more successful and the 
educational benefits are enhanced when 
there is a program involving all residents of 
a center rather than having, in effect, two 
centers within one. 

A definite problem arising out of increas- 
ing enrollment is the expansion of the so- 
called “rooming house area.” This area has 
traditionally been centered in and around 
the university campus proper. At the larger 
institutions, this area now extends to in- 
clude facilities in a 30 to 40 mile radius in 
many cases. Practically all of the institu- 
tions had offices which devoted their time 
to problems arising out of landlord-roomer 
relationships, inspection of housing facili- 
ties, enforcement of housing policies, and 
recruiting new listings. 


Financial Aids Procedures 


These procedures were more similar from 
institution to institution than in any other 
area studied. This similarity probably 
arises from the fact that there has been a 
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tremendous growth in the provision of 
financial aid in recent years. Consequently, 
this growth has followed similar patterns 
and there has been a relatively high degree 
of communication between financial aids 
officers from institution to institution. 

The complexity of the very large univer- 
sity creates problems in awarding scholar- 
ships and determining eligibility for other 
types of financial aid. For example, one 
large university had over 70 different com- 
mittees making awards in the scholarship 
area. Related problems appear to stem 
from the development of independent 
scholarship and loan funds in the alumni 
office, financial development office, or in var- 
ious academic divisions. Often these funds 
have separate procedures and committees 
for making awards. This situation may 
lead to uncoordinated awards as well as to 
confusion on the part of the students re- 
garding application procedures and scholar 
ship requirements. 

From an administrative and institutional 
point of view, it would seem desirable to 
prevent fragmentation of the scholarship 
and loan program. The interests of special 
donors should be provided for in ways other 
than setting up procedures separate from 
the regularly established all-university 
agency. 

All of the institutions reported that they 
needed more funds for scholarships and 
loans. Most of them emphasized that they 
were in critical need of additional funds. 
In keeping with the current national trend, 
all institutions were giving greater emphasis 
to need in the award of financial aid. The 
accurate determination of need, particu- 
larly when there were large numbers of 
applicants, was found to be a difficult prob- 
lem. 

Automobiles 

Any casual visitor to the university cam- 
pus today would receive the impression that 
the use and possession of automobiles by 
students constituted the major educational 
problem of the day. While this is probably 
not a factor of size solely, the large univer- 
sity with thousands of student automobiles 
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has a troublesome and perplexing problem 
in this regard. It may not be truly signifi- 
cant in the affairs of the educational world, 
but it is an annoying and time consuming 
problem on many campuses. 

Efforts at controlling student automo- 
biles varied from banning the possession 
and use of cars by students under the age 
of 20 or some other specific group of stu- 
dents to no regulations whatsoever, other 
than parking regulations. 


Records 


All of the institutions displayed a great 
deal of diversity in the maintenance of their 
student records, but each indicated that the 
records system grew out of the institution's 
own needs and for its purposes seemed to 
be the best possible system. 

The problem of duplication of records 
was recognized by administrators at many 
of the schools. However, a difficult admin- 
istrative problem arose out of the need to 


determine the most favorable degree to 
which centralization was efficient as 
opposed to extreme centralization at the ex- 
pense of efficiency and effectiveness. 


Summary 


Institutional size and complexity pre- 
sents some unusual problems to the admin- 
istrator of student personnel services. No 
one organizational pattern can be applied to 
all institutions because local needs arise out 
of the traditions, general characteristics, 
and personalities of the particular institu- 
tion involved. The problem of the com- 
munication between various segments of the 
university community presents a particu- 
larly difficult challenge to the student per- 
sonnel administrator. Every institution 
would profit from a study of the effect of its 
probable growth and expansion upon the 
organization and administration of student 
personnel services. 


MENTAL HEALTH SERIES TO BE REPRINTED 


With the publication of the final article in the series on “Basic Ap- 
proaches to Mental Health,” the Journal is ready to reprint in a separate 
bound booklet all eight articles in this series. Orders for the booklet are 
now being accepted. Single copies may be obtained for $1.00 each; orders 
of 10 or more will receive a discount of 10 per cent plus mailing. Send 
orders to: Personnel and Guidance Journal, 1605 New Hampshire Ave- 
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College Students Report on Their Use of Time 


ARTHUR A. DOLE 


€ ce, you have to study all the time in 

college.” “Those local kids do 
nothing but study.” “Freshmen don’t work 
hard enough.” Such comments reflect com- 
mon attitudes on the University of Hawaii 
campus. 

This is a study of the number of hours 
University of Hawaii students reported they 
spent in class and course preparation. Re- 
ported hours devoted to sleep, meals, recre- 
ation, travel, paid employment, co-curricu- 
lar and miscellaneous activities during a 
typical week in 1957 were also collected. 
Locally, the data is useful as one kind of 
factual check on the expectation that two 
hours be spent in preparation for each class 
hour and also as a check on student ex- 
pressed feelings, e.g., paid employment re- 
duces the time devoted to study. 

In a more general sense, it is assumed that 
increased understanding of student be- 
havior, as expressed in reported time use, 
may lead to better instruction and guidance 
and to improved practices in the training 
of national manpower. Although approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of University of Hawaii 
undergraduates have Oriental or Polynesian 
ethnic backgrounds and most of them have 
never visited the continental United States, 
a variety of local studies of interest, apti- 
tude, achievement, and personality suggest 
that they are, in general, psychometrically 
similar to mainland student populations in 
land grant universities. Generalizations 
from the data may therefore be applicable 
with caution to other campuses and fruit- 
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his classes in Public Opinion and Propaganda at 
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ful hypotheses may be suggested. Light 
may be shed on the answers.to such ques- 
tions as: (1) Should administrators attempt 
to increase the student work week in a time 
of national emergency and crowded class- 
rooms? (2) What relation, if any, do vari- 
ables of ethnic background, class standing, 
class room hours, curriculum groupings, 
place of residence, sex, and employment 
have to reported study hours? (3) Can re- 
ported hours of study be considered an in- 
dex of the academic climate of a campus? 


Other Studies 


A search of the literature of the past 35 
years suggests differences between campuses 
in reported hours per week spent in course 
preparation. According to Williamson 
[15], Syracuse students reported an average © 
of approximately 24 hours in 1923, Iowa 31 
in 1928, Minnesota 27 in 1928, and Yale 18 
in 1930, with standard deviations ranging 
from six to nine. When both class-labora- 
tory attendance and study time are re- 
ported, however, a 40-hour student week, 
about equally divided between activities in- 
side and outside the class room, seems to 
have been the mode for many years. Bryn 
Mawr students are reported [9] to have av- 
eraged 43 hours per week and Chicago 36 
just after World War I. Mt. Holyoke girls 
reported 39 hours [6] and Vassar 38 in 1925 
[9], and Idaho men and women 41 in 1928 
[8]. Figures quoted by Robinson [//] in 
1946 at Ohio State total 6 hours per week 
day. An exception is Indiana [3] where 
student samples, collected in 1924, 1925, 
and 1926, averaged 50 hours. The number 
of academic units for which students were 
registered was not considered in the fore- 
going studies. It was pointed out by Book 
[3] and Hutchinson and Conrad [9] more 
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than 30 years ago, and by Butts [4] and Ca- 
rew [5] recently, that students spent less 
time in academic activities than. they did in 
“wasted” or recreational pursuits. Minutes 
of study per day slightly exceeded minutes 
in class among 9th grade girls in 1926 [/3], 
whereas a junior college sample [12] aver- 
aged 49 minutes of preparation per class 
hour. 

Twenty or more years ago investigators 
found little, if any, relationship between 
academic hours and sex [3], employment 
[3], academic achievement [7, /2, 13, 15] 
and aptitude [7, 12, 13, 15]. Seniors [8, 
11) and fraternity-sorority members [8] re- 
ported fewer study hours than other student 
groups 30 years ago. Coaching on effec- 
tive time use did not help the grades of 
normal school freshmen in one study [/0]. 
Even when Illinois men and women stu- 
dents were in the library, only about half 
their time was observed to be directed to- 
ward study activities [/4], but Berrien and 
Kennedy [/], repeating this investigation, 
claimed that the absence of girls may have 
increased the efficiency of Colgate men! 
Robinson [//] has made the point that how 
much time is less important than how well 
it is put to use in terms of study efficiency. 
Previous investigators have used unsigned 
questionnaires, direct observation, and 
time logs in collecting their data, often from 
large student populations. As reviewed by 
Williamson [/5], the evidence suggests that 
student reports on the distribution of study 
time have been reliable, that is, consistent 
and relatively stable. At Vassar in 1925, 
Hutchinson and Conrad [9] found that stu- 
dents varied in a systematic pattern each 
week of the spring semester—study hours 
dropped off sharply from Thursday noon 
to Monday morning. 


Study Procedures 


The data were collected through retro- 
spective report as part of a public opinion 
survey. This method was selected because 
data were relatively easy to obtain and to 
compile and because they were considered 
a meaningful reflection of the amount of 
time the respondent “thought” he was 


spending, hence a self-report on his own 
norm. The typical student who does not 
keep a time log is assumed to alter his ac- 
tual study behavior in terms of such im- 
plicit norms. “I've got to put in more time 
this week,” or “I can whip through this his- 
tory assignment in just a few minutes.” 
Eight upperclass and graduate students in a 
class in Propaganda and Public Opinion 
collected preliminary data as part of a pub- 
lic opinion poll. Using the quota control 
method, the student pollsters in the fall of 
1956 interviewed 161 university students— 
a 5 per cent sample of full time under- 
graduates. Quotas were based on sex, col- 
lege, and class. 

Of the 17 questions asked, one was con- 
cerned with the number of hours per week 
spent in various activities. Twenty-three 
per cent of those who were able to answer 
reported paid employment averaging 14.4 
hours; 64 per cent said they participated in 
co-curricular activities an average of 4.3 
hours; 96 per cent spent a mean of 12.1 
hours in recreation; and 9 per cent declared 
that their course preparation time totaled 
an average of 19.9 hours. One brave stu- 
dent admitted that he had not studied at 
all. The results of this preliminary study 
suggested that students reported much less 
time in preparation for courses than the 
recomemnded two hours per one hour of 
class and that there was marked variability 
in the group sampled. 

On the basis of this experience, proce- 
dures were modified in repeating the survey 
during a week in the spring semester of 
1957. Twenty student interviewers were 
carefully pre-trained and the time use ques- 
tion (six other questions were concerned 
with political opinions) rephrased as fol- 
lows: “We are interested in getting an idea 
as to how students spend their time. Please 
tell me how many hours you spent last week 
(May 12-18) on each of the following activ- 


ities: Sleep...... Meals...... Class & 
Babs Study for courses. .... . Recre- 
Paid employment. .... . Co- 
curricular activities... ... Travel. ..... 
Miscellaneous. .... . Total. .... (Should 


approximate 168 hours).” 
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Thus, 220 usable questionnaires, filled 
out by the interviewers, were obtained dur- 
ing a typical week late in the spring semester 
as a 5 per cent sample of the total graduate 
and undergraduate student population. 
All subjects were full time students regis- 
tered for 12 or more semester hours. Each 
questionnaire was inspected by the author; 
fractions, if reported, were rounded and 
“miscellaneous” adjusted if necessary, so 
that total hours was always 168. 


Study Results 


TABLE | summarizes the basic informa- 
tion for the total sample of graduates and 
undergraduates. The computations for 
paid employment and co-curricular activ- 
ities are based only on those who reported 
one or more hours. The findings of the 
preliminary study were confirmed as these 
students reported that they spent an average 
of one hour in preparation for each class 
and laboratory hour during a typical week 
late in the spring semester. The total ac- 
ademic week averaged close to 40 hours. 
The most popular activity during waking 
hours was “miscellaneous.” Except for 
class and laboratory, sleep, and meals, var- 
iability, as indicated by the standard devia- 
tions and ranges for each activity, was great. 
Distributions tended to be skewed, with a 
larger proportion of individuals in the high 
frequencies than in the low. 


When each activity was broken down by 
college, class, racial ancestry, sex, residence, 
and employment status, much information 
about the University of Hawaii student 
body, which is primarily of local interest, 
was revealed. A summary of the detailed 
analysis of hours reported spent in prepara- 
tion for courses may illustrate the value of 
this material, however. 

Since the N’s in some cases were small 
and the variables were not tightly con- 
trolled, these results are merely suggestive. 
In the group sampled, those registered in 
the Colleges of Arts and Sciences, Applied 
Science, Education, and Agriculture did not 
differ significantly. Students in the College 
of Business Administration at all class levels 
reported significantly fewer hours spent in 
preparation than the four other college 
groups, but, since they were taking a lighter 
academic program, the ratio of class prepa- 
ration to class attendance (1.00) did not 
differ significantly from the other college 
groups. The sophomores sampled studied 
significantly more than the other under- 
graduate groups and seniors significantly 
less by self report than the sophomores, 
juniors, and unclassified-graduate groups. 
An unclassified-graduate group had the 
highest ratio of class preparation to class 
attendance, 1.80. When class rank was 
analyzed according to college for mean 
preparation time and for the ratio of prepa- 


TABLE 1 
Hours Reported Spent in Various Activities During a Typical Week by University of Hawaii Students 
% reporting 
1 or more 
Activity N Median Mean Sigma Range hours 
Preparation 220 19.8 21.0 10.8 0-56 99 
Class & Laboratory 220 18.7 20.0 6.7 3-50 100 
Sleep 220 49.3 49.9 7.5 28-84 100 
Meals 219 10.7 11.5 4.9 1-32 100 
Recreation 220 12.1 16.3 12.6 0-85 93 
Travel 220 4.8 5.9 4.6 0-28 93 
Miscellaneous 220 37.5 37.4 18.1 0-83 97 
(Of those reporting 1 or more hours) 
Paid employment 68 12.3 12.5 8.2 0-48 31 
Co-curricular 126 4.5 0-26 57 
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ration to attendance, these class differences 
did not apply systematically to all the col- 
lege groups. Consistent with the prelimi- 
nary study, there were no differences of 
significance between those of Japanese, Cau- 
casian, Chinese, and other racial ancestries; 
males and females; those living at home, in 
the college dormitories or elsewhere; nor 
between those who worked and those who 
did not. 

Di 

Taken by itself, the reported number of 
hours spent in an activity is a deceptive sta- 
tistic. The accuracy of each respondent is 
unknown. Perhaps the real significance of 
reported hours lies in their meaning to him. 
His figures may be distorted by guilt, level 
of aspiration, pure phantasy, or deliberate 
deception. A truly definitive study of time 
use would have to sample the thought con- 
tent of the subjects throughout the 168 
hours, as Bloom [2] has done for lecture 
classes. 

Considered at face value, however, the 
two groups of University of Hawaii students 
sampled in different semesters of succeeding 
years were generally consistent despite 
changes in form of the questions and inter- 
view procedures. Furthermore, their hours 
were allocated very much like those of other 
student groups, in some cases many student 
generations as well as many miles distant, 
who were required to keep detailed time 
logs. It is not clear whether the University 
of Hawaii standard deviations for prepara- 
tion time were larger than mainland figures 
[15] because of the different method of data 
collection or because of greater variability 
in actual behavior. The magic number for 
academic activity, whether in the Paradise 
of the Pacific or elsewhere, seems to total 
approximately 40 hours, but with wide in- 
dividual variations—hardly a “grind.” 
Whether it should be the 50 hours or so sug- 
gested in college catalogs, and, if so, how to 
increase it, are matters for faculty and ad- 
ministrators to ponder. 

The frequently heard stereotypes on the 
University of Hawaii campus of the Amer- 
icans of Japanese ancestry who “do nothing 
but study,” the working students who have 
“no time,” and the freshmen who “loaf too 


much” do not seem to fit the data that these 
groups reported on themselves. However, 
the observation that seniors tend to “slack 
off” was supported for the group as a whole. 
The amount of time reported spent on class 
preparation appeared to be a function both 
of class standing and curriculum grouping, 
not of ethnic group, place of residence, sex, 
nor employment status. In one instance, 
the registration policy of a college lowered 
the number of class hours and thus prepara- 
tion hours. It seems logical that one might 
account ultimately for differences in study 
time partly in terms of specific instructors 
operating in specific courses. 

Although the typical student-faculty re- 
lationship on most college and high school 
campuses is not identical with the worker- 
supervisor relationship, there are similar- 
ities. Thus, hours of study may represent 
something very much like the production 
of a work gang which is subtly controlled by 
group expectations as well as by the fore- 
man (instructor). It would follow, there- 
fore, that the ratio of class attendance to re- 
ported hours of course preparation would 
be a useful index of the academic climate 
of a campus. If it can be shown that schools 
(or specific courses) with established high 
morale and productivity differ in their re- 
ported use of time from those with low mo- 
rale and productivity, it might be possible to 
use reported hours as dependent variables 
in experimenting with the effects of various 
procedures in our instructional and guid- 
ance practices. Our data would also sup- 
port the practice of permitting superior, 
motivated students to assume heavier aca- 
demic loads, since the addition of three to 
six credit hours per semester apparently is 
less of a burden than has been supposed. 

The academic enterprise in mid-century 
represents a huge investment of energy, 
time, and money. Application of tech- 
niques analogous to job analysis, time and 
morale studies in industry may lead to 
greater efficiency and creativity on the 
campus. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Following a preliminary investigation, a 
study of the reported use of time by Uni- 
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versity of Hawaii students was made as part 
of a public opinion survey. A five per cent 
sample of the student body was polled by 
20 student interviewers who asked respond- 
ents to estimate the number of hours they 
had spent during the preceding week in 
study and various other activities. Find- 
ings were generally similar to those on other 
campuses, most of them made 20 or 30 
years ago. The average academic week re- 
ported was approximately 40 hours, 
equally divided between preparation and 
class and laboratory attendance but with 
wide individual variations. Preparation 
hours varied according to class and col- 
lege but not according to ethnic group, sex, 
employment status, or residence. It is sug- 
gested that reported hours of preparation 
in relation to class attendance may be a 
useful index of academic morale, perhaps 
representing a kind of study norm analo- 
gous to the factory laborer’s work norm. 
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JUNE WORK CONFERENCE SCHEDULED 


The Institute for the Crippled and Disabled, in association with the 
Department of Psychological Foundations and Services, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, announces the Sixth June Work Conference, June 
8-26, 1959. The theme of the Conference is: “Vocationally Oriented 
Services in a Rehabilitation Center: The Role of Medicine, Counseling, 
Psychology and Social Work.” Tuition is $121 for those applying for 
three points of academic credit at Teachers College; $110 for all others. 
Subsistence and travel stipends are available for those who qualify. 

For applications and further information write to: Director of Profes- 
sional Education, Institute for the Crippled and Disabled, 400 First 


Avenue, New York 10, New York. 
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BASIC APPROACHES TO MENTAL HEALTH: 


ACH OF THE articles in the mental 
health series presents a systematic pro- 
gram in an identified setting. Basic postu- 
lates are presented, procedures are detailed 
and presumably are capable of replication, 
and a certain amount of reference is made 
to research. The general tone of the articles 
is scholarly, although with no antithesis, at 
least two presentations are immediately and 
deeply moving. But it is possible to be mis- 
led by these careful reports. The questions 
at root to which these programs address 
themselves go about as follows: In an alien- 
ated world, with institutions out of charac- 
ter, how shall we invest life with meaning? 
How shall we achieve a measure of comfort 
and happiness in living? How shall we 
achieve our identity? Our resources must 
be invested not only in physical survival, 
a minimal goal surely, but also in our 
growth and development. If we only sur- 
vive, what do we really have? 

It may seem at first from the articles that 
we are concerned with the proper training 
of teachers, or the establishment of optimum 
conditions so that children can learn. This 
is true, but it is not all the truth. A larger 
and much more ambitious goal is before 
us, to which these are means as well as ends 
in themselves. This is nothing less than 
the construction of the sane person in the 
good society. This is made quite explicit 
in some of the articles but is clearly implied 
in all. Thus, in the first substantive 
article Peck and Prescott say, “It is the 
image of a society where the individual 
values himself and other people, is gener- 
ous, spontaneous, loving, autonomous, who, 

. is in the process of realizing his human 
potential in creative and compassionate 


interaction with his fellow human beings 

” In the final presentation, Biber and 
her colleagues identify the goal of their pro- 
gram: “To enlist the process of education 
in the broad social purpose of strengthening 
human potentiality for curiosity, love and 
autonomy and thereby re-inforcing a non- 
destructive way of life.” 

This is the shape and structure of the 
human being who is to emerge from the 
type process reflected in these articles. He 
is nurtured in acceptance, another way of 
saying that he is respected, if only in terms 
of what he is capable in Rogers’ terms of 
“becoming.” The central and basic reason 
for the respect accorded him is simply that 
he is a human being. Human relatedness 
is emphasized as a counterpoise to the trend 
of our time, not as a didactic procedure but 
as experience, and no particular line is 
drawn between teacher-pupil and pupil- 
pupil relatedness. Indeed, if the need is 
considered seriously, this last point is re- 
dundant. He meets the central criterion 
of mental health; he accepts himself. He 
is reasonably well aware of his impulses 
and needs, another way of defining emo- 
tional well-being. He is helped to develop 
emotionally and, therefore, free to use his 
reason. To the extent that he achieves 
these conditions, he may adjust in aware- 
ness and volitionally, but he is not adjusted, 
in the sense of something having been done 
to him. His competencies in his tasks are 
good, as they should be since his energies 
are used productively and are subject to 
direction, not dissipation. 

There are inevitable overtones in this 
description of the references in the intro- 
ductory article to homo superior. It is in 
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An Attempt at Synthesis 
JOSEPH SAMLER 


part deliberate, but it is also, with minor 
liberties in writing, a complex of the em- 
phases in these articles and, therefore, jus- 
tified. 

We are warranted in pausing here and 
reflecting: Why these values? The pro- 
gram authors take them for granted as 
given, like postulates in a geometry prob- 
lem; and so they may be, but we should 
look more deeply. 


On Our Values 

In our time, as in all times, values, the 
basic attitude sets out of which behavior 
choices flow, develop from man’s institu- 
tions and his technology.!. Both came into 
being in order to serve man in society, to 
provide answers to his burning questions of 
the reason for his being and the meaning of 
his existence, and for ways in which to meet 
more immediate problems and needs. Out 
of sheer living experience, trial and error, 
empirical observations, inventiveness, and 
man’s great attribute of curiosity, emerged 
the scientific method. 

It is obvious that values may be institu- 
tional in character—compassion, relatedness, 
humility, out of the great religious beliefs— 
and may also emerge out of man-made con- 
cepts and careful observation of the condi- 
tions for man’s necessary and optimum func- 
tioning. Thus the golden rule can be as 
valid a scientific finding as it is a religious 
precept. But there are nevertheless singular 
differences between the two great affiliations. 
Institutional aspects of our living represent 
a quest for absolutes and certainty. Man's 
technology represents a quest rather than 
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an arrival, a search, the experimental 
method, the constant confrontation of the 
question: How do we know? to be answered 
out of man’s own experience and leading 
inevitably to the need for man to control 
his own behavior and conditions of his life. 
It is an incredibly courageous enterprise 
because it involves at the end coming to 
terms with death, which at first glance 
makes life meaningless. Values attached to 
our institutions are closed and final and 
not readily subject to examination. Out 
of our scientific-technological approach flow 
values which are relative by definition, take 
into account antecedent, consequence, and 
context, represent stages in progress, and 
are, therefore, open-ended. Also, of course, 
they carry their own shortcomings with 
them: no final answers are provided; in- 
stead they are partial, tentative, and quali- 
fied 


The Human Task 

There seems to be enough evidence on 
hand to warrant the proposal that the 
values underlying the mental health pro- 
grams are postulated on the growing theory 
and knowledge of the conditions of sanity 
in living. The empirical data and the 
theoretical suppositions come from the in- 
creasing research on mental health and ill- 
health, or productive living, as against 
emptiness and alienation. What is de- 
scribed seems to be the work of man in the 
tradition of the conceptual-experimental 
method. While certain of the values in- 
herent in the programs described are iden- 
tifiable with the church, the school, the 
nobler purposes of our society, they stem 
more directly from the use of reason, man’s 
prime claim to uniqueness. It is to be 
noted that while the reports carry the per- 
suasive convictions of the originators, none 
are content to let it go at that. While the 
emphasis by editorial request is on program 


description, all refer to the importance of 
research concerning postulates and out- 
comes. The importance placed on exami- 
nation and re-examination, experiment and 
scientific methodology, puts them squarely 
on the road of man’s search for verifiable 
and closer approximations of the truth. 

It is these closer and closer approxima- 
tions of truth with which we must be con- 
cerned. We seek a valid ethic of living, to 
be taken not on faith, but rather subject to 
examination and change as change is re- 
quired by increasing knowledge and under- 
standing of the condition of man. A certain 
amount of data is ready for analysis. The 
contributions of systematic psychology and 
psychoanalysis can be and indeed are now 
being searched to provide a basis for at 
least provisional sanctions of living. It is 
no hazard to indicate that the primary 
value, taken for granted to be sure, is on 
human life. The social nature of man 


must be served, but not necessarily the in- 
stitutions previously organized to serve it. 
The search is for values that transcend cul- 
ture and time, that, therefore, may be inde- 
pendent of the institutions we have brought 


into being. They must be based upon our 
knowledge of ourselves, in part already with 
us, and in great part still to be sought out. 
Fromm’s emphasis on psychologically based 
ethics [3] is in point here as in Maslow’s 
hierarchy of needs based on man’s instinc- 
toid nature [5]. In every case we must be 
committed to control of ourselves in the 
light of our own best knowledge of our- 
selves. 

No scientific revolution is in mind, nor 
indeed is it realistic to expect it. But if we 
are aware of where ultimate advantage is, 
we can aid and abet what in any case is an 
inevitable process. The good society will 
be built as we learn more about ourselves, 
experiment with and validate our data. It 
will be built by man, oriented and in con- 
trol of himself, aware of and taking into 
account his feelings and his reason. It is 
this that presages a unique spiritualism. 

The human task, a discerning observer 
notes, is to accept life on just these terms. 
“Modern man cannot recapture an identity 
out of the past,” Wheelis notes, “for his old 


identity was not lost, but outgrown. Iden- 
tity is not, therefore, to be found, it is to be 
created and achieved” [//] 

In this great map the article writers chart 
in detail a special area. The programs are 
all attempts, each in its own way, at chang- 
ing the human being, or perhaps it is a 
better formulation to say that they set up 
conditions that enable him to reiterate, to 
bring to fulfillment his essential humanity. 
The change is from what is now. The re- 
iteration is in terms of what is basically 
there but has been aborted. Out of the de- 
termination, Maslow notes, that human na- 
ture is dangerous, evil, predatory, and 
ravenous, emerged the need for control, in- 
hibition, discipline, training, and shaping 
[5]. This conclusion is man-made and 
subject to examination. In the light of 
available evidence, a better case can be 
made for the need for release, spontaneity, 
naturalness, self-acceptance, impulse-aware- 
ness, and gratification. The evidence re- 
examined reveals for instance that the spe- 
cies survived as a result of help and co- 
operation and not competition [6]. 


Conditions for Growth 


The articles present variations on this 
theme, but the theme is constant. The dif- 
ferences are differences in approach, in tech- 
nique, in point of view, and in depth. Some 
of these are notable. 

The fulcrum in all cases is the teacher. 
It does not follow that the twisted teacher 
always distorts his children. Even in con- 
tagious illness there are some who are im- 
mune, and we have yet to solve the mys- 
teries of psychological antibodies. Nor is it 
true, as, unhappily, Bettelheim has shown, 
that love is enough [/]. But it is a valid 
generalization that there is a notable rela- 
tionship between teacher and child. 

“Learning takes place,” one article notes, 
“in an interpersonal context.” Especially 
for the unformed (children) and the ill- 
formed (patients and clients), it is clear that 
teaching and learning involve much more 
than the transmission of content. Attitudes 
are caught, emotional sets are communi- 
cated below the level of awareness of teacher 
as well as pupil. If out of his own uncon- 
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scious dislike for himself, the teacher holds 
his students in contempt, this becomes a 
central communication. In threat for in- 
stance, as in invidious comparison, not only 
is emotional well-being stifled, but the 
threats are such that the use of reason is 
blocked. We teach not only what we know, 
but what we are. With teacher competence 
in subject matter taken for granted, the 
emphasis must be on the psychological 
health of the teacher. How is this to be 
accomplished? 

The conditions are precisely the same as 
in establishing a healthy atmosphere for 
children to grow and learn. Seeley’s and 
Moustakas’ almost precisely similar ap- 
proaches, the first with children and the 
other with teachers, illustrate this pro- 
foundly. The “massive remoulding of atti- 
tudes and feelings” that Peck and Prescott 
see as necessary is accomplished in an at- 
mosphere of freedom to explore oneself 
and therefore to grow. Out of self-search, 
the teacher in the Maryland program dis- 
covers that her sense of humor with young- 
sters is rather sarcastic, and, since this is 
regarded with understanding, is enabled to 
look at and examine the need for this de- 
fense. In Biber’s conference groups “. . . 
it is appropriate to question, to reflect, to 
be critical; it is appropriate to show and 
share enthusiasm, disappointment, anger, 
and exhilaration.” In Ojemann’s program 
the teacher's behavior exemplifies the prob- 
lem of causal understanding of behavior. 


The Need for Self-Search 


In a theory of creative mental health, 
nothing seems more stable than the idea 
that acceptance of and respect for others 
follows only from acceptance of and respect 
for oneself. Sullivan noted it epigram- 
matically when he inverted the familiar 
biblical warning to read: “As ye judge 
yourself, so shall you judge others” [1/0]. 
Acceptance of self is related not to an 
amorphous totality, vague and generalized, 
but rather to the specifics of our thought and 
feeling, to motives defensively hidden and 
therefore not readily subject to survey, to 
sensitivities barely acknowledged. 

There is logic, of course, as well as great 
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insight here. When we are aware of our 
motives, when we know what we are about, 
then by definition there are few hidden 
needs with respect to others. There is less 
need or no need to be competitive, invidi- 
ous, sarcastic. Those around us can then 
be seen more clearly.. Perception can then 
much more be a function of reality rather 
than of our own distortions. The relation- 
ship of all of this to the dictum that mental 
health exists to the extent that motives are 
in awareness is quite obvious. 

This much is reporting; comment seems 
warranted. The particular teacher experi- 
ences referred to above inevitably are re- 
lated to the basic precepts of mental health. 
The approach is good, who can gainsay this, 
and progress is indubitable. But with the 
problem clearly set, can we expand these 
self-imposed limits in helping teachers 
achieve mental health? 

It is persuasive that more can be done. 
In an important research, Bernard Peck 
showed that with minimum help the un- 
trained individual can make notable prog- 
ress toward greater insight in his own be- 
havior [8]. In a six-month self-record 
aimed at identifying anxiety and its de- 
fenses, a number of his subjects presented 
the most courageous kind of personal mate- 
rial, began to see patterns of behavior and 
to draw appropriate inferences concerning 
their living. Horney, of course, presents an 
arduous system of her own, emphasizing free 
association [4]. Perls, Hefferline, and 
Goodman, in a Gestalt Psychology context, 
also have a pattern for progress in self- 
knowledge [9]. Joanna Field [2], a few 
articles, and, apparently, hints in the Exis- 
tentialist literature, seem to complete a 
meager roster of systematic effort at our own 
attempts to sound the depths of our nature. 
As can be seen, therefore, this is no well- 
traveled road and, if only for this reason, 
needs to be called to attention. The point 
is obvious: more can be done than is being 
done. 

This point must not be distorted. We do 
not want to make therapists out of teach- 
ers; we do want to make teachers whose 
relations with children are therapeutic. 
What is done now is done almost, not quite 
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of course, incidentally. Why can it not be 
done directly? We shall have to cut across 
the therapeutic-non-therapeutic dichotomy. 
There are only, when we address ourselves 
to it, degrees of therapy, or, to take it out 
of the clinic entirely, degrees of being use- 
ful to each other. Of course, we want 
teachers and not therapists, but the break- 
ing-down of the dichotomy begins to make 
this problem meaningless. The basic point 
must be reinforced and generalized. De- 
spite official pronouncements, lines cannot 
be drawn between counseling and psycho- 
therapy, between psychotherapy and psy- 
choanalysis, between the lesson learned in 
the consulting room and the one imposed 
by the reality of living. The kind word or 
gentle humor, the perceptive communica- 
tion or the unthreatening question, like the 
greater rigor of reality in living, can make 
possible therapeutic change. The notion 
that life can be a great therapist should 
surprise no one. 

First things must come first and so the 
emotional health of the teacher is a pri- 
mary consideration. But this is merely, so 
to speak, a cardiac examination. There is 
more to teaching than this. Substantive in- 
formation about personality development, 
the dynamics of behavior, group relation- 
ships, accompany and are in fact the vehicle 
for self-examination and growth. Thus in 
Ojemann’s notable work, the emphasis on 
dynamics, causal orientation, multiple mo- 
tivation, starts with the teacher who must 
herself first integrate it in her own thinking 
and then “practice the causal approach in 
daily relations with pupils.” Following a 
six-area framework, teachers in Maryland's 
Child Study Program select pupils for an 
intensive case study of a very particular sort. 
With overtones of perception theory, the ob- 
server becomes a camera eye and recording 
ear. The systematic experience of maintain- 
ing an objective anecdotal record, in itself a 
very considerable invention, involves the 
teacher in examination of his own values. 


On Skill and Competence 


~There are too many reciprocal relation- 
ships between skills and healthy function- 
ing as teacher for the division to be any- 


thing more than convenient. In their 
deeply thought out material, Biber and her 
colleagues properly see the mutual inter- 
action clearly and accept it as basic. How- 
ever, it is impossible to follow the teacher 
role at Bank Street and not become aware 
of her heavy investment in knowledge and 
understanding of subject matter, as well as 
of the growing human personality. 

The issue should be made quite clear. 
Because first things must come first, the 
emphasis has been so very greatly on mental 
health. However, it does not follow that 
sanity is to be gained at a sacrifice of com- 
petence and skill in the tasks of life and 
vocation. Quite the contrary is true and 
it can be stated unequivocally. Capacity for 
creative interpersonal relations, important 
though it is, is not enough. The fully func- 
tioning person is emotionally healthy and 
he is productive and skillful. Freud’s defi- 
nition of maturity is in point here as are 
Maslow’s instances of his self-actualizing 


people. 


Quarrel with the heavy emphasis in these 
comments on the role of the teacher may 
be justified. It is not that our horizon is 
limited, but that close view can be had of 
only one thing at a time. Let even the most 
finicky be reassured. The school is for the 
pupil! The teacher is a means to an end, 
but means and ends in this case, as in so 
many others, are inextricably interrelated. 

Yet as the reader knows, in these articles 
the youngster is the central figure. It is a 
matter of emphasis in each communication. 
In Hall’s program and in Seeley’s remark- 
able documentation, the program is ad- 
dressed directly to young human beings. In 
Ojemann’s most ambitious task of rewriting 
the curriculum so that causal and dynamic 
factors for behavior and events come clear, 
the central aim is to make causal thinking 
part of the pupil's living. Moustakas’ mov- 
ing description of teacher growth in his 
Seminar relates teacher growth to her ability 
to establish the same kind of atmosphere of 
spontaneity and freedom with her own 
pupils. 

Only one of the articles addresses itself 
to the disconcerting but inevitable ques- 
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tion concerning limits. In an atmosphere 
of freedom of expression, the problem posed 
by the containment of impulse and safety 
of every day living cannot be disregarded. 
Granted that the processes as conceived in 
these presentations reduce the ordinary run 
of classroom “discipline,” and that the 
concept and term are not abused as they 
now are, functions of control of self and 
the rights of others still remain. Of course, 
the articles are not truly definitive descrip- 
tions of their programs, and since the need 
for limits is indubitable, it is probable that 
account is taken of the problem. Also, two 
of the presentations deliberately emphasize 
only a program segment. Yet an explica- 
tion of philosophy and approach in this 
area would have been welcome. 

The exception is in the contribution of 
Biber and her colleagues. Here is “disci- 
pline” in its best sense of order. It is not 
an arbitrary order, however, but one ini- 
tially based on gearing rules and regulations 
to the capacity of children for control, on 
their reasonableness, and their necessity if 
the learning atmosphere is to be sustained. 
There is a mutuality of interests here so 
that when the inevitable breakdowns of con- 
trol occur, the children are in the position 
of responsible partners. There are over- 
tones here of the later educative enterprise 
we call counseling. The problem complex 
is the concern particularly of counselors and 
therapists whose orientation to their work 
is precisely the same as of the teachers whose 
relationship to themselves and children is 
so well described in these articles. The fear 
is that authority and therapy do not mix 
and that one negates the other. Mueller [7], 
among others, has cast doubt upon the piety 
of the dictum. There is no situation that 
is without its limits and sanctions. The 
problem is to make discipline a psychologi- 
cally based and rational process, in fact serv- 
ing the individual and his group rather than 
one that is arbitrary and immutable. 


Understandably, mental health is so 
greatly emphasized in the articles that other 
gains may be lost sight of. There are other 
gains, however, which are more associated 
than secondary. It is a commonplace ob- 
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servation that the neurotic human being is 
not only unhappy but suffers from cog- 
nitive disabilities. The point can be gens 
eralized: to the extent that energy is used 
for defense of self, it cannot be used pro- 
ductively in work. The obverse of this 
issue is clear. Seeley’s notes of the greatly 
superior achievement of his experimental 
pupils is in point here. Biber’s interrelated 
process of mental health and education 
simultaneously serves both areas. 

Taken for granted is the involvement of 
these programs in examination of their pos- 
tulates and investigation of efficacy of meth- 
ods. Except to human beings, there is no 
absolute commitment to any given belief 
or principles; there is instead a firm belief 
in the investigative method. This is the 
path of reason. 


The basic issue in these articles is quite 
clear. We seek a society that will counter 
the trend of our times, destructiveness, 
alienation, rootlessness, loss of personal 
identity, in total a loss of the meaning of 
life. The programs described facilitate the 
emergence of man’s essential humanity and 
we have here the possibility, revolutionary 
in its implications, of the emergence of the 
competent and productive, tolerant and re- 
specting, feeling and loving human being. 
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TEACHER KNOWLEDGE OF PUPIL DATA AND MARKING PRACTICES 
AT THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LEVEL 


ROBERT L. BAKER and ROY P. DOYLE 


n January of 1954, a committee of repre- 

sentatives from the school community be- 
gan the study of several problems relating 
to guidance practices in Madison Elemen- 
tary School District, Phoenix, Arizona. 
Special subcommittees were created to work 
intensively on each problem being studied. 
The Subcommittee on Pupil Data under- 
took the study of problems involved in the 
collection and utilization of information 
about pupils. 

Members of this subcommittee set for 
themselves three objectives: (1) the develop- 
ment of an adquate testing program; (2) 
the promotion of other techniques for ob- 
taining information about pupils; and (3) 
the encouragement of teachers to make 
optimum use of all available pupil data in 
pupil guidance. 

Careful study of the principal tests of in- 
telligence and achievement led to the adop- 
tion of a district-wide testing program. 
The subcommittee also planned and con- 
ducted a series of faculty meetings designed 
to promote effective use of sociograms, stu- 
dent autobiographies, and anecdotal rec- 
ords in accumulating information about 
pupils. In addition, emphasis was placed on 
interpretation of test results to pupils and 
parents. 

The Subcommittee on Pupil Data held 
that the value of guidance activities at the 
elementary school level depends, in large 
part, on the ability of the teacher to make 
effective use of pupil information in help- 
ing the learner achieve optimum adjust- 
ment. 


Rosert L. Baker is Head, — artment of Educa- 
tional Psychology, —— of Education, Arizona 
State University, Tem and Roy P. Doyte is 
Principal of Madison Elementary School Number 
One, Phoenix, Arizona. 


Evaluating Result 

In the spring of 1957, the Subcommittee 
on Pupil Data turned its primary attention 
to the evaluation of the effects of its work 
to date. It was recognized that knowl- 
edge of facts about individual pupils is not 
enough, and that until these facts result in 
desirable modifications of teacher behav- 
ior they have served no useful purpose. 
For this reason the committee felt that the 
success of the program should not be 
judged by the volume of pupil data avail- 
able but by evidence that this condition 
fostered improved teacher understanding of 
individual pupils and resulted in more 
effective services to these children. 


A Criterion of Success 


It was agreed that one desired result of 
the recent increased emphasis on pupil data 
was improved student evaluation which 
should be reflected in changes in teachers’ 
marking practices. 

As an individualized system of marking 
was employed in the Madison schools, the 
marks assigned purportedly indicated the 
extent to which each individual pupil's 
progress was commensurate with his poten- 
tial. The committee reasoned that if teach- 
ers were cognizant of the capabilities and 
limitations of each child, and if they used 
this knowledge to adapt the curriculum to 
him, children of less ability would work as 
near their capacity as those who were more 
capable. Under these conditions, in which 
the teacher’s expectations vary with the 
ability of each child, it was assumed that the 
relationship between assigned marks and 
intelligence test scores would approach zero. 

If, on the other hand, teachers are not 
sensitive to appraisal techniques or are un- 
able to identify certain pupil characteris- 
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tics, it was assumed that they will tend more 
frequently to expect some standard per- 
formance from a child instead of individ- 
ualizing their evaluations. In these circum- 
stances, a disproportionately large number 
of unsatisfactory marks would be assigned 
to the less intelligent pupils while the same 
would be true of the satisfactory marks as- 
signed to those with more than an average 
degree of intelligience. This would result 
in a moderate to moderately high correla- 
tion coefficient between marks and intelli- 
gence test scores. 

The basic assumption, that a reduction in 
the correlation coefficient between intelli- 
gence test scores and school marks should be 
considered evidence of increased effective- 
ness on the part of teachers in implement- 
ing the schools’ philosophy of evaluating 
pupil progress and assigning marks, was 
accepted by the committee as a criterion for 
evaluating the effects of its emphasis on pu- 
pil data. 


The Study 


One part of evaluating the effectiveness 
of the in-service program in this regard, 


then, is to determine the extent to which 
intelligence and grades are related under 
the conditions which prevailed before the 
in-service program went into operation, 
and to compare these r-values with those 
derived from the correlation of grades and 
intelligence test scores after the pupil data 
program had been functioning for a period 
of time. If the latter r-values are signifi- 
cantly lower than the former, there is evi- 
dence to indicate that the grading philoso- 
phy, in part at least, is being implemented 
effectively by the teachers. 

The hypothesis to be tested with respect 
to each of the subject matter achievment 
areas being studied is: there is no difference 
between the predictive effectiveness of in- 
telligence test scores under the two con- 
ditions, 1953 and 1956. 


Procedure 


Data were gathered for the year 1953 by 
determining first those pupils currently in 
each 6th, 7th, and 8th grade classroom who 
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had received first semester grades as 3rd, 4th, 
and 5th grade pupils in 1953 and for whom 
intelligence test scores were available. A 
random sample of five of these pupils was 
selected from each classroom. The score 
from the intelligence test, as well as the first 
semester marks received in reading, spelling, 
language, and arithmetic, were recorded 
for each pupil in the sample. Marks re- 
ceived in the column headed Satisfactory 
Progress were recorded as_ satisfactory. 
Those received in the columns headed Im- 
proving—More Progress Desired and Little 
Progress Shown were recorded as unsatisfac- 
tory. 

For each school subject, a point biserial 
correlation coefficient was computed to de- 
termine the relationship between school 
marks and intelligence test scores received 
by this group of pupils. 

To study grading practices in 1956, five 
pupils were selected randomly from each 
current 3rd, 4th, and 5th grade classroom. 
The same procedure was used which was 
employed in studying 1953 marking prac- 
tices. 

Twenty-eight teachers were involved in 
the 1953 portion of the study. With the ex- 
ception of teacher personnel changes in five 
classes and the fact that one class was 
dropped between 1953 and 1956, the teacher 
personnel involved in the study remained 
the same. This meant that 22 teachers in 
the 1956 portion of the study were members 
of the original group of 1953 teachers. 


Results 


Taste | shows the point biserial r data 
between intelligence test scores and grades 
for 1953 and 1956. Inspection of this table 
indicates that a larger percentage of unsat- 
isfactory grades was assigned for all sub- 
jects in 1956. This may mean that in gen- 
eral teachers had achieved greater confi- 
dence as a result of increased knowledge of 
pupil data. In 1953, they felt unable to ap- 
praise accurately pupil ability and under an 
individualized marking program felt reluc- 
tant to assign unsatisfactory marks to some 
pupils who actually were not performing up 
to expectancy, whereas in 1956, the in- 
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TABLE 1 


Point Biserial Correlation Coefficient Data Between Intelligence Test Scores and School Marks 
Received in 1953 and 1956 


Mark 


Mean IQ 


Satisfactory 
Unsatisfactory 
Satisfactory 
Unsatisfactory 


Arithmetic 


Satisfactory 
Unsatisfactory 


113.22 

93.28 
114.92 
106.75 


112.98 

96.70 
114.62 
108.55 


111.39 
102.09 
114,48 
107,09 


112.81 

99.14 
115.37 
105.38 


creased knowledge of existing pupil charac- 
teristics gave them the necessary basis for 


more sensitive mark assignment. 

For reading and spelling, the r-values 
computed in 1956 were considerably lower 
than those derived from 1953 data. In the 
case of reading, the r-value in 1953 indicated 
a moderate relationship (r = 0.45) between 
intelligence and marks; the r-value in 1956 
was a moderately low positive value 
(r = 0.25). 

In the case of language and arithmetic, 
there was no significant difference between 
the r-values computed for 1953 and 1956. 
They were moderate to moderately low 
positive values. 


Conclusions 


The results of this study indicate that in 
1953, when teachers had few objective meas- 
ures of pupil ability to guide them, a mod- 
erate positive correlation existed between 
intelligence and school marks in reading, r 
= 0.45, and spelling, r = 0.38. Since the 
school marks were purported to measure 
the degree to which each child’s achieve- 


ment was commensurate with his ability, 
these correlations indicated that a larger 
proportion of the more capable pupils were 
judged by their teachers to be working up 
to their level of ability than were the less 
capable. 

In 1956, after the adoption of a district- 
wide testing program and increased em- 
phasis on the importance of collecting 
and utilizing pupil data, the correlations 
between intelligence and marks in reading, 
r = 0.25, and spelling, r = 0.19, were con- 
siderably lower than they were in 1953. 

It appeared also that as teachers gained 
more information about their pupils, they 
increased the number of unsatisfactory 
marks which they assigned to the more cap- 
able students, indicating greater confidence 
in their ability to assign grades on an indi- 
vidualized basis. 

It is difficult to establish with any degree 
of certainty that the reductions in these 
correlations were brought about primarily 
as a result of emphasis on the collection and 
use of pupil data and not some other factor 
also operating in the school system during 
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Subject Date No. % Tp 

Reading 1953 122 87.14 0.450 
18 12.86 

1956 107 79.26 0.250 
28 20.74 

z Spelling 1953 Satisfactory 120 85.71 0.379 
Unsatisfactory 20 14.29 

1956 Satisfactory 104 77.04 0.192 
Unsatisfactory 31 22.96 

Language 1953 Satisfactory 129 92.17 0.169 
Unsatisfactory 11 7.83 

1956 Satisfactory 112 82.96 0.209 
Unsatisfactory 23 17.04 

a 1953 Satisfactory 118 84.29 0.337 
Unsatisfactory 22 15.71 

1956 106 78.51 0.306 
29 21.48 
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this period. However, it should be pointed 
out that in previous years extensive study 
of the marking philosophy and procedure 
was carried on and reports and recommen- 
dations were made available to teachers. 
Inspection of the records indicates that 
teachers’ marking practices changed very 
little during periods when this was the ob- 
ject of direct study. On the other hand, 
marked changes occurred during the pe- 
riod when primary emphasis was placed 
upon the utilization of test results and other 
pupil data. 


The Subcommittee on Pupil Data felt 
that this study produced the most encourag- 
ing evidence to date that the increased in- 
terest which this group had stimulated in 
the utilization of pupil data was having a 
desirable influence on educational practices 
in the Madison schools. Although the ev- 
idence is of a rather limited nature, it is 
noteworthy that it indicates a change in 
teacher behavior and not merely an increase 
in the inventory of the tools available to 
them. 


WORKSHOP TO STRESS “NEW" APPROACHES 


The Ist Annual Counseling and Guidance Workshop, “Practical Guid- 
ance Procedures,” will be held at the North Dakota Agricultural College, 
June 1-5. It is designed to introduce new and imaginative guidance ap- 
proaches to school problems and to acquaint teachers, guidance workers, 
and administrators with guidance tools that will enable them to perform 


more effectively. 


Workshop procedures will consist of live demonstrations, case histories, 
tape recordings, and small discussion-work groups. Each participant will 
receive an extensive packet of resource materials. 

To acquire a copy of the Workshop brochure, write to Dr. Garry Walz, 
Department of Education, North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo. 
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Validation of the Differential Aptitude Tests 
For Auto Mechanics and Machine Shop Students 


JEROME E. DOPPELT, HAROLD G. SEASHORE and JOHN G. ODGERS 


here is a considerable amount of uncer- 

tainty as to the usefulness of tests in se- 
lecting students for vocational courses and 
for advising students concerning their en- 
try into such courses. This study repre- 
sents an attempt to evaluate one multiple- 
test battery for these purposes. After a 
series of conferences among the authors, a 
cooperative study of the Differential Apti- 
tude Tests (DAT) was designed to answer 
the question: To what extent are the tests 
useful in predicting the success of students 
in vocational curricula? 


Design of the Study 

Seven vocational schools in Ohio partici- 
pated in the project. In October, 1954, 
these schools administered the DAT to their 
Grade 11 students beginning two-year 
courses in Auto Mechanics and Machine 
Shop. The DAT is a battery of eight tests 
widely used in educational and vocational 
counseling with students in Grades 8-12. 
The tests include Verbal Reasoning, Nu- 
merical Ability, Abstract Reasoning, Space 
Relations, Mechanical Reasoning, Clerical 
Speed and Accuracy, Language Usage— 
Spelling, and Language Usage—Sentences. 


The Criteria 


At the end of the fall, 1954, term, crite- 
rion data were collected in each school. At 
first, two types of criteria were considered: 
grades in courses, and ratings on selected 
traits. It was soon realized, however, that 
the variation in the types of grades given 


Jerome E. Doprrect is Assistant Director and 
Harowp G. Seasnore is Director of the Test Divi- 
sion, The Psychological Corporation, New York 
City, and Joun G. Oocers is Director of the Division 
of Scholarships and Testing for the Ohio State 
Department of Education, Columbus. 
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made it inadvisable to combine the data 
for the seven schools. Study of grade data 
for individual schools was not feasible be- 
cause the numbers of cases in Auto Mechan- 
ics and Machine Shop courses were too 
small. Consequently, the use of course 
grades as criteria was abandoned. 

The rating data were r-ore satisfactory 
as criteria. Ratings were assigned on four 
traits by instructors who did not have ac- 
cess to the DAT scores. The traits included 
Understanding of Trade Information, Job 
Know-How, Quality of Work, and Quantity 
of Work. Five categories were established 
for each trait, ranging from Inadequate to 
Excellent. The same rating forms were 
used in every school. Odgers devised these 
forms and conducted a training and discus- 
sion conference with the instructors in each 
school before they completed the forms at 
mid-year in Grade 11. In view of the 
above, it seemed reasonable to combine the 
data for the seven schools. 

At the end of Grade 12, the students were 
again rated by the instructors. The same 
rating forms were used. Thus, two sets of 
criterion data were available: a set of 
ratings in the middle of the 11th year and a 
set of ratings at the end of the course.! 


The Sample 

The Differential Aptitude Tests were ad- 
ministered to 306 vocational students, al- 
though some students did not take all eight 
tests. Twenty-one students were not in 


* The authors wish to thank the principals, guid- 
ance directors, and instructors in these schools for 
their cooperation and hours of detailed work in 

reparing the two sets of ratings for their students: 

indlay High School (Findlay), Hamilton High 
School (Hamilton), Harding High School (Marion), 
Hower Vocational High School (Akron), Lima High 
School (Lima), Ti Vocational High School 
(Canton), and Washington High School (Masillon). 
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school when ratings were made in Grade 
11 and criterion data for them were not 
obtained. These cases were eliminated 
from the study. The remaining students 
included 116 enrolled in the Auto Mechan- 
ics curriculum and 169 in the Machine Shop 
curriculum. 

At the end of Grade 12, ratings were as- 
signed to 88 Auto Mechanics and 138 Ma- 
chine Shop students. In the interval be- 
tween ratings, 59 students were “lost.” The 
principal reasons for the loss of cases in- 
cluded transfer to another course, entry in- 
to the armed services, and failure. It was 
found that the cases who dropped out of the 
study between the first and second ratings 
generally obtained lower scores on the DAT 
than those who remained. Insofar as the 
test is concerned, there was evidently selec- 
tive attrition of the group in each curricu- 
lum. The 59 cases were used in analyzing 
the relationship between the test scores and 
Grade 11 ratings, but they obviously could 


not be included in analyses involving the 
Grade 12 ratings. 

A comparison of primary importance is 
that between the average test performance 
of each vocational group and the Grade 11 
norms population presented in the DAT 
Manual. Ficure | shows the median scores 
of Auto Mechanics and Machine Shop stu- 
dents plotted in terms of Grade 11 norms 
for boys. The vocational groups included 
the cases who were tested and were in school 
in the middle of Grade 11; the norms pop- 
ulation in the manual includes 2,700 boys 
tested at about the middle of their 11th year 
in school. In Ficure 1, the horizontal line 
at 50 depicts the median performance of the 
DAT norms group. 

Both the Auto Mechanics and Machine 
Shop groups score lower, on the average, 
than the grade 11 norms group. The dif- 
ferences are most marked on Verbal Reason- 
ing, Spelling, and Sentences. The Machine 
Shop group is slightly superior to the Auto 
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Mechanics group; the greatest difference 
appears in Abstract Reasoning. Ficure | 
gives an indication of the general level of 
performance on the DAT of the vocational 
groups when compared with the heteroge- 
neous high school population represented 
in the DAT Manual norms. It should, of 
course, be kept in mind that the data pre- 
sent median scores only; comparisons of the 
full distributions of scores would reveal an 
appreciable amount of overlap between the 
academic and vocational groups. 


Data Analysis 

The first step in the plan for analyzing 
the data was to measure the extent of rela- 
tionship between each of the tests and the 
criteria (ratings). Since there were only 
five categories for each rating, it was felt 
that the product-moment coefficient of cor- 
relation might not be the most appropriate 
measure of relationship. The five rating 
categories were therefore condensed into 
three categories and triserial coefficients of 
correlation were computed between the 
tests and the traits. The three condensed 
ratings included original ratings of Inad- 
equate and Poor; Average; Good and Excel- 
lent. 

Totals of the ratings on the four traits 
for each student were also obtained and in- 
cluded among the criteria. Whenever cor- 
relations with the Total Rating were com- 
puted, triserial coefficients were used in or- 
der to make them consistent with the 
coefficients for individual traits. 

In the course of studying the correlation 
data, it became evident that some combi- 
nations of tests might be better predictors of 
certain criteria than single tests. Correla- 
tions were therefore computed between se- 
lected combinations of scores and ratings. 
When scores were combined, a simple sum 
of raw scores was always used. Although 
weighted combinations might yicld greater 
relationships with criteria, practical con- 
siderations indicated that it would be in- 
advisable to recommend such combinations. 
If combined scores were to be used by the 
counselor, it seemed best to limit the neces- 
sary clerical work to the addition of raw 
scores. 


The correlation data are presented for 
Auto Mechanics and Machine Shop stu- 
dents in Tasxes | and 2. 


Results 


A quick glance at Tastes | and 2 reveals 
that quite different results were obtained 
for Auto Mechanics and Machine Shop stu- 
dents. The two groups will therefore be 
discussed separately. 

Auto Mechanics Students: For the Auto 
Mechanics students, there are no outstand- 
ingly high coefficients between any of the 
tests and the ratings. The most promising 
relationships between Grade 11 ratings and 
tests are those between Understanding 
Trade Information and Spelling (r = 0.35), 
Quantity of Work and Mechanical Rea- 
soning (r = 0.36), Quantity of Work and 
Abstract Reasoning plus Mechanical Rea- 
soning (r = 0.38), Total Rating and Ab- 
stract Reasoning plus Mechanical Reason- 
ing (r = 0.35). The highest coefficients be- 
tween Grade 12 ratings and tests are found 
between Understanding Trade Information 
and Spelling (r = 0.38), and Understanding 
Trade Information and Abstract Reasoning 
(r = 0.36). The DAT Language Usage— 
Spelling Test was the only predictor which 
provided good estimates of how students 
will be rated on the same trait (Under- 
standing Trade Information) in the two 
rating periods. 

An important concern of the counselor 
is the prediction of the student's success in 
the complete course. Consequently, the 
data showing relationship between tests 
and the ratings at the end of Grade 12 are of 
particular interest. TABLE 1 shows that the 
trait most readily predicted for Auto Me- 
chanics students is Understanding Trade 
Information. Not only the Spelling scores, 
but scores on Sentences, Numerical Ability 
and Abstract Reasoning could be of some 
help in estimating future success on this 
trait. In practice, the most accurate esti- 
mates can be expected for those students 
who score either high or low on the four 
tests noted above. 

There is no indication in Taste | that 
an effective estimate of a student's over-all 
success in the Auto Mechanics course can be 
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TABLE 1 
Triserial Coefficients of Correlation Between DAT and Ratings for Auto Mechanics Students 


Ratings Given in Grade 11 


— 


Trait AR 


DAT 


MR LU-Sp. LU-Sent. AR+-MR 


Understanding 

Trade Information 
Job Know-How 
Quality of Work 
Quantity of Work 
Total Rating 


0.25 
0.13 


0.26 
0.28 
0.29 
0.38 
0.35 

111 
63.9 
18.5 


an 


BS 


Ratings Given at End of Grade 12 


Understanding 
Trade Information 


@ 


ooco o 


made from the test scores. Consideration 
of possible reasons for this will be discussed 
in a later section of this study. 

Machine Shop Students: For Machine 
Shop students, the prediction of ratings is 
much more encouraging than for Auto 
Mechanics. Taste 2 shows that one or 
more of the Differential Aptitude Tests are 
good predictors of all ratings in Grades 11 
and 12. The investigation of the effective- 
ness of combinations of scores as predictors 
seemed particularly advisable with the Ma- 
chine Shop students. 

It was interesting to find that Abstract 
Reasoning plus Mechanical Reasoning 
scores result in better prediction of Grade 11 
ratings than does the sum of Space Relations 
and Mechanical Reasoning scores; for 
Grade 12 ratings, the sum of Space Rela- 
tions and Mechanical Reasoning is the bet- 
ter predictor. This suggested the possibil- 
ity of using the sum of scores on the three 
tests: Abstract Reasoning, Space Relations, 
and Mechanical Reasoning. The coeffi- 
cients between the sum of the three scores 
and each criterion are given in TABLE 2. 
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For the Ith grade ratings, the sum of 
scores on AR, SR, and MR correlates some- 
what better with the criteria than SR + MR 
but not quite as well as AR + MR. For 
practical purposes, the combination of three 
tests predicts the criteria about as well as 
the better of the combinations of two tests. 
For the 12th grade ratings, the combination 
of three tests predicts the criteria about as 
well as the better of the combinations of two 
tests. As mentioned earlier, the counselor 
would be primarily concerned with pre- 
dictions of success at the end of the voca- 
tional program in Grade 12. However, if 
the same combination of tests could also 
give satisfactory estimates of success in the 
intermediate rating period, Grade II, so 
much the better. Consequently, the sum of 
scores on Abstract Reasoning, Space Rela- 
tions, and Mechanical Reasoning is recom- 
mended as a useful predictor of how Ma- 
chine Shop students will perform in their 
course of study. 

The results obtained for Machine Shop 
students indicate that practical use may be 
made of the relationships existing between 
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SR 

0.22 6 0.17 0.35 

, 0.07 5 0.14 0.19 

0.11 4 0.09 0.09 0.05 

0.13 0.19 0.11 0.05 

0.15 1 0.15 0.24 0.14 

N 114 1 113 115 115 

MEAN 18.4 4 53.5 28.7 22.8 

sD 8.1 7 13.2 23.6 14.1 

0.6 0.03 0.22 02 08 0% 

Job Know-How 0.17 —0.02 0.15 0.14 0.09 0.08 

Quality of Work 0.20 —0.02 0.18 0.12 0.07 0.13 

Quantity of Work 0.16 —0.01 0.08 0.22 0.07 0.10 

Total Rating 0.17 —0.04 0.14 0.16 0.15 0.14 

N 84 88 87 86 87 87 

MEAN 24.1 48.1 42.1 55.6 31.0 23.3 

sD 10.5 22.2 10.1 13.0 23.6 13.7 
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TABLE 2 
Triserial Coefficients of Correlation Between DAT and Ratings for Machine Shop Students 


Ratings Given in Grade 11 


DAT- 
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selected tests and measures of success. Al- 
though Taste 2 is of value in identifying 
the promising relationships, the counselor 
or instructor who wishes to apply the re- 
sults will find expectancy tables much more 
helpful. Such tables were prepared for the 
sum of scores on AR, SR, and MR, and the 


Grade 12 ratings on each trait and the Total 
Rating for Grade 12. These are shown in 
TABLE 3. 

With the exception of the table which 
involves Total Rating, the procedure in pre- 
paring each expectancy table was as fol- 
lows: A table of 12 cells was established— 


TABLE 3 
Expectancy Tables for Machine Shop Students 


Relationships Between Sum of Scores on DAT Abstract Reasoning, Space Relations and Mechanical 
Reasoning and Ratings at End of Grade 12 


Understanding Job 
Score on 
DAT 
AR + SR 


+ MR 


1+2 


Quality Quantity 


—Trade Info—. —Know-How— —— of Work—~ ——of Work—~ 
4+5 1+2 


4+5 142 4+5 —Total Rating— 


4-10 11-13 14-20 


3 3 3 3 
N (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) 


0 71 
15 
27 


45 


29 
24 
41 
41 


80 
45 
38 
21 


148 and higher 35 3 
127-147 29 
92-126 37 24 
91 and below 29 «34 

Tora Group 130 


59 
32 
14 
(21) (32) (47) (21) (34) (45) (18) (34) (48) (34) (27) (39) (25) (29) (46) 


0 
27 
30 
45 


26 
21 
35 
34 


74 
52 
35 
21 


23 «63 
17 
38 


14 
35 
38 
52 


groupings on the sum of the three tests correspond ap 
1—Inadequate; 2— 


Score 
Machine Shop students. Ratings are: 
Total Rating is the sum of four ratings. 


ximately to quarters of the distribution for 
; 3—Average; 4—Good; 5—Excellent. 
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SR+ AR+ 
Trait MR SR+MR 
Understanding 
Trade Information 0.25 0.45 0.48 
Job Know-How 0.25 0.42 0.46 
Quality of Work 0.22 0.42 0.45 
Quantity of Work 0.19 0.43 0.47 
Total Rating 0.24 0.49 0.52 
N 161 158 158 
MEAN 23.1 a 91.0 118.5 
sD 13.6 30.6 37.7 
Understanding 
Trade Information 0.31 0.40 0.46 0.11 0.05 0 0.49 
Job Know-How 0.35 0.52 0.50 0.16 0.01 0 0.58 
Quality of Work 0.30 0.43 0.35 0.17 0.10 0 0.47 
Quantity of Work 0.22 0.38 0.39 0.05 —0.02 0 0.42 
Total Rating 0.31 0.46 0.47 0.13 0.00 0 0.53 j 
N 134 135 133 130 132 130 
MEAN 28.4 50.8 42.6 53.3 29.3 2 121.9 
SD 9.4 22.6 10.4 10.6 23.2 1 35.3 
‘00! 
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three categories on the trait rated and four 
categories on the combination of tests. The 
three groupings of ratings corresponded to 
Inadequate and Poor (1 and 2), Average 
(3), Good and Excellent (4 and 5); the 
four groupings of test scores corresponded 
roughly to quartile divisions of the distribu- 
tion of combined scores obtained by Ma- 
chine Shop students tested at the beginning 
of Grade 11. When Total Rating was an 
axis of the expectancy table, the rating 
groups of | + 2, 3, and 4 +5 could not be 
used. The possible range of Total Rating 
was 4 to 20. The three groupings were 
therefore established as ratings of 4-10, 
11-13, and 14-20. All tables thus permit 
the estimation of the probability that a stu- 
dent will be rated in one of three categories 
if his DAT combined score is found in a 
particular quarter of the distribution of 
scores of his peers. The entries in the cells 
of the tables are percentages, with the three 
percentages in a row summing to 100 per 
cent. 

The last row in each table shows the per- 
centage distributions of ratings for the to- 
tal group. It may be noted that for every 
trait the percentage of high ratings (4 and 
5) awarded was larger than the percentage 
of either average or low ratings. It is pos- 
sible that a more even distribution of 
ratings would have been obtained if the 31 
Machine Shop students who left the course 
before the end of Grade 12 could have been 
rated. 

If no tests were used as predictors, the 
best guess a counselor could make of the stu- 
dent’s success in the course would be based 
on the distribution of ratings for the to- 
tal group. Thus, the chances that a stu- 
dent would be rated either Good or Excel- 
lent (4 + 5) on Understanding Trade In- 
formation would be 47 out of 100. The 
chances that a student would be rated In- 
adequate or Poor (1 + 2) on this trait would 
be 21 out of 100. (These figures are taken 
from the row labeled “Total Group” in the 
table for Understanding Trade Informa- 
tion.) The expectancy tables point out the 
differences in the probabilities of estimat- 
ing a student’s success when his scores on 
the AR, SR, and MR tests are known. 
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Consider, for example, the expectancy 
table showing the relationship between AR 
+ SR + MR and the rating on Understand- 
ing Trade Information. If a student's com- 
bined score on three tests is in the top quar- 
tile division, his chances of obtaining a 
Good or Excellent rating are 80 out of 100. 
His chances of obtaining an Average or 
better rating are 97 out of 100 (the sum of 
the entries 17 per cent and 80 per cent, 
shown in the table). At the other end of 
the table, it may be noted that if a stu- 
dent’s score on the tests is in the lowest 
quartile division, the chances are 21 in 100 
that his rating would be Good or Excellent, 
and 34 in 100 that his rating would be In- 
adequate or Poor. The percentages in a 
row may be cumulated from right to left or 
left to right to determine the probability of 
obtaining a rating above or below a se- 
lected value.” 

The usefulness of the tables to the coun- 
selor depends on the differences between 
the probabilities obtained only from his 
knowledge of the total distribution of 
ratings and those that take into considera- 
tion the scores on the tests. These differ- 
ences are most marked in the top and 
bottom rows of the expectancy tables, 1.e., 
the rows identifying the best and poorest 
students on the predictor tests. In all ex- 
pectancy tables the accuracy or dependabil- 
ity of the percentages is related to the num- 
ber of cases on which the percentages were 
computed—the larger the N in the row, the 
more stable the percentages. The combi- 
nation of data from successive groups would 
yield more accurate expectancy tables. 


Discuss) 


The study of vocational groups in seven 
Ohio schools yielded some interesting re- 


* The students who were no longer in the course 
when the second ratings were awarded at the end 
of Grade 12 obviously were not included in the 
es tables. Of 31 such students, 28 had 
taken the AR, SR, and MR tests. It is interesting 
to note that 12 of the 28 were in the lowest quartile 
division of scores on AR + SR + MR, while only 
two were in the top quartile division. It is prob- 
ably reasonable to assume that most of the students 
who left the course would have been rated low. The 
test scores of these le a r to be consistent 
with this 


sults and raised some provocative questions. 
Apparently, the use of scores on the Differ- 
ential Aptitude Tests to predict the success 
of students in their vocational programs is 
much more effective for Machine Shop stu- 
dents than for Auto Mechanics students. 
An obvious question is, “Why?” A precise 
answer to this question is probably impos- 
sible. Several suggestions could be consid- 
ered. It may be that the traits measured by 
the DAT are, for the most part, unrelated 
to successful performance in Auto 
Mechanics courses. The rated traits, al- 
though defined in the same manner for 
both curricula, may represent different 
things to Auto Mechanics and Machine 
Shop instructors. Or, discrimination may 
be more difficult to make among Auto Me- 
chanics students than among Machine 
Shop students on the traits that were rated. 
Machine Shop students may have a more 
uniform vocational objective, hence more 
uniform motivation, whereas a general in- 
terest in “hot-rods” or “jalopies” may en- 
courage some boys to enroll in Auto Me- 
chanics without a sincere vocational objec- 
tive and concurrent motivation. It may be 
that the curriculum in Machine Shop is 
more uniform from school to school than 
that for Auto Mechanics. ‘There is also the 
possibility that the curriculum in Machine 
Shop is more definitive and established than 
that for Auto Mechanics, so that other in- 
structors have more objective basis for ap- 
praising students. Other suggestions could 
doubtless be made by thé faculty and coun- 
selors more intimately concerned with the 
particular program. 

A number of useful relationships between 
DAT scores and ratings were obtained for 
the Machine Shop group. The expectancy 
tables presented for these relationships 
should be of considerable help in the coun- 
seling process. These tables give added em- 
phasis to the fact that the value of test data 


‘fering criteria, and for criteria secured at 


lies in their use in the counseling process 
rather than as an administrative or student 
selection device. For example, the fact that 
100 per cent of those scoring 148 or higher 
on the sum of AR, SR, and MR were rated 
average or better on the criterion of Total 
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Rating has positive meaning for the coun- 
selee scoring in this range. However, to 
eliminate students scoring 91 or below on 
these same tests (using them as a selection 
device) would exclude a significant number 
who are capable of doing average or better 
work, since such a rating was received by 
55 per cent of those scoring in this range. 
This information leads to the conclusion 
that DAT provides valuable information 
for counseling students considering en- 
rolling in Vocational Machine Shop courses 
but that the practice of establishing a cut- 
ting score as the basis for excluding appli- 
cants would be highly questionable. 
Rather, the counselor should make certain 
that the counselee understands the proba- 
bility of his success and that he uses this in- 
formation, together with all other pertinent 
data, as a basis for course choice. 

It should be kept in mind that the data 
in these studies are based on a combination 
of seven schools. A question of importance 
is, “How helpful are the data for specific 
schools?” The answer depends, of course, 
on the use of the tables by the various 
schools and a study of the results over a pe- 
riod of time. It would be expected that 
some schools would find the expectancy 
tables much more helpful than other 
schools. 

An interesting finding in the analysis of 
the data for Machine Shop students was 
that a combination of Abstract Reasoning 
and Mechanical Reasoning was more effec- 
tive than Space Relations and Mechanical 
Reasoning in predicting Grade 11 ratings, 
but the reverse was true in predicting Grade . 
12 ratings. This may be due to different 
emphases in the curriculum for the last year, 
changes in the students, or both. It points 
out the advantages of battery testing which 
yields data on several aptitudes. For dif- 


different stages in training, different tests 
are likely to be the best predictors. Some 
of the tests which were not predictive of the 
ratings in this study may be useful when 
other criteria are considered. Where the 
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entire DAT battery has been administered, 
such investigations can readily be made. 


Summary 

A study was made of the relationships be- 
tween scores on the Differential Aptitude 
Tests and ratings of students in vocational 
courses. Seven Ohio schools participated 
in the study which included students in two- 
year Machine Shop and Auto Mechanics 
courses. The students had been tested with 
the DAT in October, 1954, at the beginning 
of Grade 11. At the end of the Fall, 1954, 
term, ratings were assigned by instructors 
on four traits: Understanding of Trade In- 
formation, Job Know-How, Quality of 
Work, and Quantity of Work. At the end 
of Grade 12, the same students were again 
rated on the four traits and the relation- 
ships between the tests and both sets of 
ratings were evaluated. 


For Auto Mechanics students, the DAT 
Language Usage--Spelling Test yielded the 
highest correlation with Grade 11 and 
Grade 12 ratings on Understanding Trade 
Information. The Grade 12 ratings on this 
trait were also related to scores on the DAT 
Numerical Ability, Abstract Reasoning, 
and Sentences Tests. The prediction of 
over-all accomplishment of Auto Mechanics 
students was not satisfactory. 

For Machine Shop students, the relation- 
ships between the Differential Aptitude 
Tests and ratings were sufficiently high to 
permit useful predictions of how students 
will be rated on all traits. The sum of 
scores on the DAT Mechanical Reasoning, 
Space Relations, and Abstract Reasoning 
Tests was selected as a predictor of both 
Grade 11 and Grade !2 ratings. Expect- 
ancy tables showing the relationships be- 
tween the selected predictor and ratings 
have been prepared to facilitate the use of 
the findings of these studies. 


INSTITUTE TO DISCUSS HIGHER EDUCATION 


The 5th Annual Institute on College and University Administration 
will be held at the University of Michigan, June 22-26, inclusive. The 
Institute will also be followed by a two-week Workshop on the Commu- 
nity College, June 29—July 10. 

The program of the Institute will focus around five major problems of 
higher education: faculty personnel policies, philosophical foundations 
of the curriculum, college-community relationships, student personnel 
problems, and the theory and practice of administration. The Institute 
is conducted by the faculty of the Center for the Study of Higher Educa- 
tion. 

Information about the Institute or the Workshop may be obtained from 
the Director, Algo D. Henderson, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
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NON-APPARENT LIMITATIONS OF NORMATIVE DATA 


JUNIUS A. DAVIS 


— EMPHASIS on testing at state, re- 
gional, and national levels, and hope 
nourished by leaders in the professional 
organizations and state and federal agen- 
cies, seem to guarantee not only an in- 
crease in testing activity, but also a wealth 
of research data which may make test scores 
more useful in counseling. It may be ex- 
pected that normative data on more geo- 
graphic areas and more institutions will be 
available than ever before. As colleges be- 
come generally more selective, there will 
be less fear about releasing normative data; 
as more college officials find good normative 
data to be of real value in dealing with ad- 
missions and guidance problems, an in- 
creased number of institutions will make 
these data available to off-campus col- 
leagues. In a recent survey, Duggan [2] 
found 35 colleges publishing statistics char- 
acterizing the freshman class and 34 addi- 
tional colleges with plans to publish such 
data. 

With regard to pre-college counseling, 
this seems to promise that long-sought goals 
are in sight. We have suffered through ad- 
vising college-oriented youth with the 
knowledge that colleges do differ tremen- 
dously in competitiveness [5]; yet we have 
had to guess the climate of intellectual 
ability, as Frederiksen [3] has pointed out, 
from rumor and the degree of severity of 
admission policy statements in the catalog. 

In the Universty System of Georgia, 
after a year of sifting data on the 16 tax- 
supported colleges, it has been found that 
College Board test scores are related to 
grades. A variety of comparable data for 
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each of the colleges has been assembled, and 
every counselor in the high schools of Geor- 
gia may now be provided with norms for 
entering freshmen in these institutions. 
With institutional averages on the College 
Board SAT ranging from 250 to 550, there 
has been great temptation to do so, for it 
would seem that such would be in the best 
interests of all. 

However, the range of experience which 
the 16 colleges have provided also demon- 
strates that accurate normative descriptions 
in themselves may be quite misleading, even 
dangerously so. 


A First Fallacy 


An error which the most sophisticated 
and well-meaning counselor may make is 
that of too ready generalization from test 
scores to assumptions about the merits of 
the college. Non-guidance personnel in 
colleges have feared that the naive, upon 
seeing a panorama of test data on a range 
of colleges, may jump to the conclusion that 
intellectual quality of entering freshmen is 
somehow synonymous with quality of in- 
stitution. Some counselors may scan the 
data and write off the lower level colleges 
as too mediocre for consideration by anyone 
in a serious frame of mind. The fallacy 
here is that the quality of a college can be 
determined only in terms of growth of stu- 
dents along societally valuable lines, not by 
what students were upon entrance. It is 
reasonable to assume that some colleges 
with brilliant freshmen release, four years 
later, brilliant seniors who have grown little 
in the interim beyond what normal matura- 
tion elsewhere would have afforded. Thus, 
to avoid this error, the counselor must not 
only continuously examine the variety of 
institutions against variety of college aspir- 
ants, but he also must retain his searching 
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curiosity into the significant but sometimes 
subjective elements which signal a strong 
learning environment, regardless of position 
of college on the intellectual totem pole. 


Test Scores and Grades 


A second limiting characteristic of con- 
ventional normative data is not as apparent 
but is far more likely to mislead counselors 
or their counselees. Let us say that we 
have found from normative tables that a 
given counselee ranks at the 97th percentile 
on a given intelligence test at College A, 
at the 70th percentile at College B, and the 
45th percentile at College C. On the basis 
of this information, most counselors would 
seek some effective way of letting the coun- 
selee feel he would be in the most advan- 
tageous competitive position at College A, 
where he stands in the top 3 per cent of his 
class. Yet, if there is no relationship be- 
tween the test score and grades at College 
A, standing in the top three per cent is of 
no advantage. Kaczkowski’s recent article 
[4] has dealt, in part, with this problem. 


Attrition Philosophy 


A third limitation of conventional norma- 
tive data may become readily apparent from 
comparisons of several colleges. Let us 
take three actual liberal arts colleges in 
Georgia which are such that a high school 
senior reasonably might be attracted to all 
three. Let us say our subject has a College 
Board SAT-V score of 400, which at College 
A is at the 80th percentile of entering fresh- 
men, at College B the 70th percentile, and 
at College C the 74th percentile. At each 
college, the relationship between SAT-V 
scores and grades is about the same (in the 
high .40’s). On this information, most coun- 
selors would seek good ways of leading the 
counselee to believe that his chances for 
success are about equal, or are slightly bet- 
ter at College A than at Colleges B and C. 
Yet, an analysis of grades of fall quarter 
students at these three colleges show this is 
not true. At these three colleges, 54 per 
cent of freshmen with the given SAT-V 
score of 400 made satisfactory grades their 
first quarter at College B, 73 per cent of the 
same group achieved the same level or bet- 
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ter at College C, while only 42 per cent of 
freshmen with SAT-V scores of 400 made 
satisfactory grades at College A. Thus, in 
actuality, the odds against satisfactory work 
would be highest at the college at which our 
counselee looked best among entering 
freshmen. 

The reason for this has to do with dif- 
ferential attrition rates. Of all entering 
freshmen, College A gave satisfactory first 
quarter grades to only 32 per cent of the 
class, while Colleges B and C gave 41 and 
63 per cent of entering freshmen satisfactory 
fall quarter averages. The level of enter- 
ing freshmen on tests of intelligence or 
achievement gives no indication, in itself, 
of the philosophy of the college in regard 
to what its faculty regards as reasonable 
proportions of academic failures. Some 
colleges with low institutional averages on 
intelligence for entering freshmen may deal 
sternly with all students and permit only a 
small proportion of beginners to graduate. 
There need to be orderly ways of dealing 
with this problem or great misinformation, 
of potential harm to the college and the 
applicant, can accrue. The answer may lie 
in the preparation of probability tables 
showing survival expectancies for persons 
with different test scores, rather than the 
percentile rank of various scores as in our 
conventional norms. 


A Double Variable 


The fourth limitation is as dangerous as 
the others and may be just as difficult to 
detect from conventional normative de- 
scriptions. Let us consider the actual facts 
concerning one well-known Georgia insti- 
tution of national standing, and those con- 
cerning a small state junior college offering 
solace, in the form of efforts toward effective 
remedial teaching, for applicants fearful of 
starting college in the big league. At both 
institutions, the high school average had 
been found to be a good predictor of grades. 
At both institutions, the average entering 
freshman averaged about B in high school. 
At both institutions, about 50 per cent of 
the entering freshmen had unsatisfactory 
fall quarter averages, and, at each, 50 per 
cent of students with B high school aver- 
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ages did unsatisfactory academic work. 
The counselor avoiding some of the limita- 
tions of norm tables by using such prob- 
ability data might “validly” infer that the 
little junior college would provide just as 
dificult and competitive an environment 
as the big league institution for a counselee 
with a B high school average. 

For the colleges in the example (these in- 
stitutions do exist), our counselor is falling 
into an easy error which the normative ta- 
bles or probability data do not expose. All 
counselees with B averages do not have 
equal chances of survival at either college. 
In terms of high school record, one might 
stand average at either institution; yet, the 
big institution attracts students not only 
with good high school records but also with 
high test scores, while the little college has 
always attracted students with good records 
but low test scores. Thus, students with B 
high school averages at one college had Col- 
lege Board SAT scores averaging about 525, 
while similar students at the little school 
had SAT averages of about 380. In tech- 
nical terms, we make the assumption when 
using norm tables that our counselee may 
legitimately be considered to be a member 
of the same population as that reflected by 
the norms sample, and this does not always 
hold. Advising the counselee on the basis 
of one datum alone, such as a single test 
score, may ignore other factors related to the 
Gestalt of traits which each college attracts 
and which are important in academic per- 
formance. Normative or probability tables 
on one class of variable alone can divert at- 
tention from other important characteris- 
tics of students in a given college group. 


The Unexpected Variable 

A fifth limitation may become increas- 
ingly important in the next few years of 
tightening college admissions practices. 
Let us consider a table of norms for College 
X, based on last year’s freshman class, read- 
ied quickly for use in the current year. A 
College Board SAT score of 525 places an 
applicant in the top fifth of the normative 
distribution. We send seven seniors at or 
above this level to College X with our bless- 
ings, only to learn that all find the going is 


too rough for easy survival. College X 
turns out to be an institution in which the 
admissions office has sustained, in a single 
year, a 40 per cent increase in applica- 
tions and the loss of a dormitory by fire. 
Thus, the SAT was grasped as a tool for ex- 
clusion of applicants, and although a score 
of 525 was equivalent to the 80th percentile 
in 1957, it is below the 50th percentile for 
the class entering in 1958. The faculty at 
College X suspected a better class in 1958 
but could not break away from rules of 
thumb like “the bottom 10 per cent on the 
final exam in Biology 101 shall fail.” The 
limitations from temporal variation, like 
limburger cheese, grow stronger with age. 
Even good local norms can become outdated 
rather quickly. 


Different College Cultures 


A sixth limitation may grow out of the 
convincing discoveries made about the use- 
fulness of complete and versatile statistical 
data. We find our delighted and persever- 
ing counselor now a knight in statistical ar- 
mor, replete with probability tables, mul- 
tiple regression equations, and armed to the 
teeth with errors of estimate and the multi- 
ple discriminant function. His counselee 
can get the best varied facts on his probabil- 
ity for survival at a number of colleges. 

The counselee may take the statistically 
safest course of action only to find himself 
at a school unknown to him three months 
before, which offers no curricula of interest, 
and with social and extra-curricular pat- 
terns the antithesis of what he had hoped 
to find. The counselee had excellent facts 
dispensed to him, but the counselor’s en- 
thusiasm for the impressive welter of sta- 
tistical data made these seem to be the only 
facts worth considering. 


A Solution that Failed 


In the University System of Georgia, we 
had hoped that almost all of these foregoing 
limitations had been dispelled. An elabo- 
rate research service, amply financed, pro- 
duced for the 16 colleges a normative book- 
let [/] with percentile tables, validity coeffi- 
cients, and information on range of errors. 
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Equations and probability tables were de- 
rived which would solve for survival expect- 
ancies on combined predictive indices. All 
concepts or terms slightly tainted with tech- 
nical specificity were defined, and the defini- 
tions were pilot tested on 6th grade chil- 
dren. Certainly these procedures should 
have produced a wealth of factual data, 
phrased in terms that any counselor, regard- 
less of background, can understand and use 
in meaningful ways. 

Copies of this 60-plus page document 
were given promptly to, among others, a 
group of counselors with Ph.D.’s from repu- 
table graduate institutions who were spend- 
ing the summer in pre-college counseling 
clinics which involved high school juniors 
and seniors. As these clinics drew to a close, 
this writer pressed for reaction to this doc- 
ument. The reply was that it wasn’t much 
help. “After all,” one counselor said, “all 
those state schools are about the same, and 
I really didn’t have time to mess with the 
norms book.” 

Using Technical Data 

Thus, in the final analysis, we were 
trapped by a limitation not of our own mak- 
ing as researchers and statisticians, but stem- 
ming from the traditional professional 
backgrounds and case loads of working 
counselors. Our counselors were and are 
busy; they must counsel, and this work is 
so vital in these times of beeping Sputniks. 
If required courses in statistics seem to 
frighten counselor trainees away to other 
schools or programs, many institutions have 
sought to omit or water down this require- 
ment. 

Some counselors will feel that the infor- 
mation-imparting aspect of counseling is 
relatively unimportant and, in fact, incom- 
patible with the crucial clarification of feel- 
ing function. In this therapeutic frame of 
reference, test data of any kind is generally 
held to be relatively unimportant. Other 
workers of more statistical bent will con- 
tinue to seek varied but generally highly 
technical ways of presenting test data in 
such form as to make its limitations appar- 
ent; yet, too often, these researchers speak a 
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strange tongue unintelligible to all but their 
own sect. 

As a profession and as professional people 
devoted to counseling and counselor train- 
ing, we have matured to a degree that we 
can generally accept as potentially valuable 
the contributions from many orientations to 
counseling. It is to be hoped that we may 
be able to back up our developing synthe- 
ses with all the selflessness and courage 
needed to learn the vocabularies and tools 
of colleagues with approaches different from 
our own. The size of the contribution we 
can make may depend more on rigorous, 
comprehensive, and unbiased examination 
of all approaches held by sincere workers to 
be useful than on staunch defense of one 
or another theoretical structure belonging 
to a particular school of thought. 

Counselors must certainly be able to go 
beyond the ability to define “percentile” 
in writing or to know that intelligence tests 
generally are good predictors of grades. 
Enough has been learned about validity 
studies to permit, in the academic situation 
at least, a potential wealth of tremendously 
useful data. Counselors must be capable 
of recognizing the finer technical aspects of 
the data with which they work to capitalize 
on these findings, and they must then be ver- 
satile and communicative enough to trans- 
late the concepts for the counselee, who 
seldom will have had courses in the statistics 
of inference. Then, as always, the counse- 
lor must be able to help his counselee to 
relate these facts to his personal needs, to 
develop new and more adequate percep- 
tions of self and environment, and to arrive 
at satisfactory solutions. 
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Group Counseling, Individual Counseling, 
and a College Class in Vocations 


VIVIAN H. HEWER 


ECAUSE COUNSELING is such a new pro- 

fession, the future, responsibility, and 
status of the occupation as a service to 
college students is increasingly confusing. 
Even in vocational counseling, the area of 
particular concern in this paper, there are 
many uncertainties about who should re- 
ceive counseling and what the process of 
vocational choice is. 

Psychologists [/, 5] have suggested that 
counseling should be a part of every college 
student’s education. Most psychologists 
would agree with them, but with college 
enrollments in some colleges reaching the 
20,000 mark and with professional coun- 
seling staffs of these colleges approximating 
15 to 20, the majority of college students are 
not going to get much individual counsel- 
ing. Maybe most of them do not need voca- 
tional counseling, since most people choose 
their careers without the help of a pro- 
fessional counselor. But if they do, budge- 
tary restrictions and lack of trained person- 
nel suggest that the goal of individual vo- 
cational counseling for all students will not 
be met for many years. Those who will 
continue to receive counseling in our col- 
leges are those who seek it out. 

The following research is concerned with 
a class in the choice of a vocation. This 
group method of assisting students in the 
choice of their vocations is worthy of inves- 
tigation, for if it is effective, more students 
could be assisted by a single counselor than 
in individual counseling. 
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A course designed to assist students in the 
choice of a vocation has been offered since 
1948 in the College of Science, Literature 
and the Arts (SLA) at the University of 
Minnesota by the writer. It emphasizes two 
major areas, differential psychology and its 
implications for the student who is seeking 
a vocational choice, and occupational infor- 
mation.'! Following Stone’s [6] research, the 
present instructor always has supplemented 
the class meetings with counseling for each 
student. Within the last few years, group 
counseling techniques have been used in- 
creasingly, and currently they are used for 
the class as a whole to the exclusion of in- 
dividual counseling. 

This research was originally concerned 
primarily with an evaluation of the compar- 
ative effectiveness of the two methods, 
group and individual counseling, but as it_ 
progressed, questions arose about the over- 
all effectiveness of the class as a technique 
for assisting students in choosing a vocation. 
Both evaluations are reported. 

Only a few research studies are directed 
at an exploration of these problems. Stone's 
research has been mentioned. Bilovsky, 
et al. [3] concluded in a study concerned 
with the counseling of high school students 
that there were no significant statistical dif- 
ferences in the realism of vocational goals 
of those student counseled individually and 
of those counseled in groups. There was 
no indication that this counseling supple- 
mented a class in vocations. 

Of immediate implication to this research 
is that of Hoyt [4], since it was patterned 
after it. It differs from Hoyt’s in that the 
students in his study were not members of 


* A description of the course is included in a book 
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a class, the group methods differed, and no 
control or no “no treatment” group was 
used in this study. Hoyt’s findings indicated 
no differences in effectiveness between the 
gioup and individual methods of counsel- 
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Sar ple: The sample was composed of stu- 
dents taking the course in Choosing Your 
Vocation during spring and fall quarters, 
1955, and winter quarter, 1956. The class 
enrollment was restricted to 35 persons each 
quarter, and the total sample was 93. After 
the first class meeting each quarter, 16 mem- 
bers of the class were randomly chosen for 
group counseling, and the remainder were 
assigned for individual counseling, or, in 
the total sample, 48 received group and 45 
individual counseling. The sample was 
preponderantly male. Descriptive charac- 
teristics of the sample studied included: 
mean high school rank (HSR); mean scores 
on the American Council on Education Psy- 
chological Examination, 1952 College Edi- 
tion, (ACE '52) and Cooperative English 
Test, Lower Level, Form Z (Coop Eng Z); 
and mean honor point ratio (HPR). The 
mean honor point ratio for the samples was 
lower than that for all SLA men. On the 
other three measures, HSR, ACE, and Coop 
Eng, the members of the class had signifi- 
cantly lower scores (significant at 1 per cent 
level) than did SLA freshmen as a whole. 
These results raise the question of whether 
those college students with lower college 
ability have more vocational problems than 
do those with better ability or whether moti- 
vations for taking the course were other 
than vocational. 

Procedures in Class and Counseling: Dur- 
ing the first meeting of the class, each stu- 
dent completed a form stating as specifically 
as possible what his vocational choice was at 
that time and checked on an 11-point scale 
degree of satisfaction and certainty with the 
choice [4]. This choice was known as the 
pre-course choice. The post-course choice 
was given the last day of the class on a simi- 
lar form. 

All students in the class had a basic test 
battery, including the Strong Vocational In- 
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terest Blank, the Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 
sonality Inventory, the Cooperative English 
Test, the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination, the Ohio State 
Psychological Examination, and a personal 
history form. 
Students who were to be counseled indi- 
vidually were given appointments with 
counselors in the Student Counseling Bu- 
reau and treated as the usual student there. 
Of the remaining members of the class, two 
groups of eight students were formed, with 
the instructor and one of the counselors,? 
from the Bureau serving as leaders. By the 
time the groups met, the meaning and 
measurement of vocational interest, scho- 
lastic aptitude, special aptitudes, and per- 
sonal values had been discussed in the class. 
The case conference or case study ap- 
proach was used in the group, and each stu- 
dent was the object of a case study during 
one 50-minute session. The student who 
was to be discussed in the group knew the 
day on which he would be discussed and 
that he would remain anonymous to the 
other members. During the group meeting, 
the leader supplied information as the 
group requested it about the individual dis- 
cussed, his interests, aptitudes, family his- 
tory, and vocational choices. The group 
experience became in effect a kind of labo- 
ratory experience in which the materials 
discussed in the lecture could be applied, 
although the instructor saw vocational de- 
cision or the application of the method of 
reaching such a decision as the primary 


goal of the group work. 
Evaluation 

Objectives, Criteria, Measurement: The 
objectives of the class and the supplemen- 
tary counseling were three of those used by 
Hoyt [#4]: (1) satisfaction with vocational 
choice, (2) certainty of vocational choice, 
and (3) realism of vocational choice. Cer- 
tainty of and satisfaction with pre-course 
and post-course choices were measured on 
an 11-point scale filled out on the first and 


* Appreciation is due Dr. Theodore Volsky for 
serving as a group leader and for valuable sugges- 
tions on group procedure. 


last day of class. Realism of vocational 
choice was determined by expert opinion 
based on judgements of four counselors.’ 
Again following Hoyt [#4], judges were 
asked to evaluate realism on the basis of 
whether a student could complete training 
for the job, whether there was sufficient op- 
portunity for employment, and whether 
the student would succeed and remain in 
the job over a long period of time. In 
judging the realism of the two vocational 
choices, the judges were unable to deter- 
mine which was pre-course or post-course or 
whether the student was group or individ- 
ually counseled. Data on the students that 
were available to the judges included all 
test data, grades, and a personal history 
form. 

In a preliminary evaluation of the results 
of the first quarter, it was found that there 
was no difference in the effect that group 
counseling produces on certainty of and sat- 
isfaction with vocational choice among stu- 
dents, as compared to that of individual 
counseling. In the evaluation on the basis 
of the third criterion, realism of vocational 
choice, as determined by expert opinion, 
it was found there was not a high level af 
agreement among the judges. There was, 
however, no difference in realism of voca- 
tional choices of the students counseled in- 
dividually and of those counseled in a group. 

As a result of this preliminary study, real- 
ism of vocational choice for the total sample 
was analyzed. The results on satisfaction 
and certainty for the first quarter were sim- 
ilar to Hoyt’s [#4]; students who were coun- 
seled by the group method reported that 
they were equally certain of and satisfied 
with their vocational choices when com- 
pared to reports of students counseled indi- 
vidually. Consequently, the total sample 
for the three quarters was not analyzed on 
this basis. The analysis of the results from 
all three quarters reported in the following 
section will be concerned with the reliabil- 
ity of the judges’ ratings, the over-all effec- 
tiveness of the class, and the comparative 
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effectiveness of the two methods of counsel- 
ing. 


Results 


Realiability of the Criterion of Realism: 
Two methods were used to determine the 
extent to which the four judges agreed in 
their rating of vocational choices as real- 
istic or unrealistic. The first was to deter- 
mine the extent to which the judges agreed 
with one another in rating the pre-course 
and post-course choices separately as real- 
istic or unrealistic. Chi-square analyses in- 
dicated that ratings of pre- or post-course 
choice by each rater were related to the re- 
spective rating of pre- or post-course choice 
by every other rater. The average percent- 
age agreement among the judges, each 
judge compared with every other, was 75.3 
per cent on the ratings of the pre-course 
choices and 71.8 per cent on the ratings of 
the post-course choices. 

The second method of checking the ex- 
tent to which the judges agreed was to check 
their agreement on the ratings of patterns 
of pre-course and post-course choices for any 
given student. In other words, the agree- 
ment had to be on four patterns of ratings 
of realism of pre-course and post-course 
choices respectively; realistic to realistic, un- 
realistic to realistic, realistic to unrealistic, 
and unrealistic to unrealistic. In the anal- 
ysis the pattern of choices was designated 
by a code. If both pre- and post-course 
choices were rated as realistic by a judge, 
the pattern was designated 3; if pre-course 
was unrealistic and post-course realistic, 2; 
if pre-course was realistic and post-course 
unrealistic, 1; and if both choices unreal- 
istic, 0. 

The average percentage agreement in 
judging patterns was 59.6 per cent, com- 
pared to the agreement of 75.3 per cent 
when pre-course choice was judged sepa- 
rately and 71.8 per cent when post-course 
choice was judged separately. An even 
more marked difference will be noted if 
reliability of the judges on evaluating 
change is noted. They agreed 48.1 per cent 
of the time that pattern 2 had occurred, 33.3 
per cent of the time on 1, or 44.6 per cent of 
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the time if 2 and | are considered together. 
So low a percentage of agreement indicates 
that the criterion adopted for judging the 
comparative effectiveness of the counseling 
methods or of the course has such low reli- 
ability as to require that any conclusions 
based on these judgments be tentative. 

Evaluation of the Course: The change 
occurring in the realism of the vocational 
choice of the student when the pre-course 
choice was compared to the post-course 
choice could be used as an index of the 
effectiveness of the course. The pattern of 
realistic to realistic is difficult to evaluate 
for a student may not have changed his 
choice or he may have substituted one 
realistic choice for another. An increase in 
degree of satisfaction and certainty with 
vocational choice would have reflected a 
beneficial effect of the course. Changes 
from unrealistic to realistic are positive or 
reflect a beneficial effect from the course, but 
there is little that is salutary in a vocational 
course that causes a student's vocational 
choice to change from realistic to unreal- 
istic. An analysis of the change occurring 
would require a comparison of these latter 
two patterns, 2 and 1. The last group, pat- 
tern 0, were those who started with un- 
realistic choices and ended with unrealistic 
choices. In terms of the criterion, they are 
no better off than when they started the 
course. To gain agreement among the 
raters on the patterns, a rating was assigned 
which was believed to represent best the 
judgment of the raters, whether in pairs, 
threes, or fours, on the realism or lack of 
it for the choices, pre-course and post-course, 
separately. 

To evaluate the course in terms of 
change, the data were analyzed by chi-square 
to determine whether there was a relation 
between the ratings given to the pre-course 
choice and those given to the post-course 
choice. In every instance, pre-course rat- 
ing was positively related to post-course 
rating, or, in other words, the rating, real- 
istic or unrealistic, that the judges gave to 
the vocational choice made by the students 
at the end of the course was frequently the 
same as the rating given to the choice at 
the beginning of the course. 
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To analyze the effectiveness of the course 
still further, an analysis was made of the 
type of changes occurring, that is, whether 
the proportion of unrealistic choices chang- 
ing to realistic was significantly different 
and larger than the proportion of realistic 
responses changing to unrealistic. Chi- 
square analyses were used to determine 
whether a greater proportion of initially 
rated unrealistic choices changed to realistic 
post-choices than initially rated realistic pre- 
choices changed to unrealistic post-choices. 
These results are presented in Taste |. If 
a probability of less than 0.05 is employed, 


TABLE 1 


Chi-square Tests of Independence of Classifica- 
tion Involving Change from Unrecailistic to Realistic 
and Realistic to Unrealistic N = 93 


Judges x Probability 

1 13.682* 0.001 

2 5.081* 0.02 P 0.05 

3 4.162% 0.02 P 0.05 

4 0.566 0.30 P 0.50 
1&2 1.555 0.20 P 0.30 
1&3 1.473 0.20 P 0.30 
1&4 0.025 0.80 P 0.90 
2&3 1.473 0.20 P 0.30 
2&4 0.232 0.50 P 0.70 
3&4 0.010 0.90 P 0.95 
1,2,3 0.02 P 0.05 
1,2,4 2.529 0.10 P 0.20 
1,3,4 4.169 0.02 P 0.05 
2, 3,4 0.312 0.50 P 0.70 
Three judges of 4 0.983 0.30 P 0.50 
DF — 1 
2 X 2 table 


the proportion of unrealistic responses 
changing to realistic responses is signifi- 
cantly larger than the proportion of realis- 
tic responses changing to unrealistic re- 
sponses for three of four judges taken in- 
dividually, for none of the six pair-wise 
combinations of judges, and for two of the 
four triplet combinations of judges. 

These results again reflect the low level of 
inter-rater agreement, particularly for the 
pairs of raters. In general, these results in- 
dicate the difficulty of determining the ex- 
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tent to which changes occur in realism of vo- 
cational choices during the period when 
counseling was conducted. The course 
and counseling procedures may be produc- 
ing desirable results, but they cannot be 
evaluated since the reliability of judgments 
is so low. 

Evaluation of Method of Counseling: 
After the evaluation was done of the over 
all effectiveness of the total class and coun- 
seling experience, whether group or indi- 
vidual, the effectiveness of the two methods 
of counseling was compared. Judges’ rat- 
ings from only those five instances in which 
‘ significant differences were found in the 
above analysis were used. In other words, 
chi-square tests were run to determine 
whether there is an independence of classi- 
fication for change (UR—R) and no change 
(UR—UR) of initially rated unrealistic pre- 
choices and counseling classification, indi- 
vidual and group. In no case was a signifi- 
cant difference obtained between the two 
methods. 

Discussion 

The lack of agreement among the judges 
on realism of vocational choices made by 
members of the class requires that all con- 
clusions drawn from this study be tentative. 
The criterion of change in realism of voca- 
tional choice was accepted for evaluation 
of the course. Distributions of pre-course 
ratings in terms of post-course ratings, three 
of four judges agreeing, indicated that 
about half of the class completed the course 
with realistic choices and about half with 
unrealistic. Thirty-one or about 33 per 
cent were in category 3, realistic to realistic; 
38 or slightly over 41 per cent were in 0, un- 
realistic to unrealistic; 16 or about 16 per 
cent in 2, or unrealistic to realistic; and 8 
or about 8 per cent in 1, or realistic to un- 
realistic. Whether these are beneficial re- 
sults or not depends on the expectations 
one sets for counseling. ‘ 

The lack of agreement among the judges 
may have been due in part to characteris- 
tics of the group. The students in the 
study were significantly below average in 
ability and achievement in high school and 
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possibly college when compared to the rest 
of their class. Since they came to college, 
it seems most likely that they have chosen 
vocations that require college training. 
Since many of the students indicated occu 
pational choices requiring college training 
and since many have below average or mar- 
ginal college ability, the judges were faced 
with the problem of trying to predict 
whether these students could complete col- 
lege. This prediction is easier for the 
extremes of the distribution, and it is pos- 
sible that for this experimental group, 
which was marginal in ability, prediction 
of success in college was almost on a chance 
basis. 

The low academic capacity of the experi- 
mental group in relation to their vocational 
choices may have been the reason why a 
large number of their choices were judged 
to be unrealistic. If this is true, changes 
in the course should be considered, such as 
giving more emphasis to occupations below 
the professional level. Other criteria for 
evaluation should be considered, of which 
follow-up of each student is one. Questions 
could also be raised as to what other gains 
might be made by students who had this 
class. If the choice of a vocation is a devel- 
opmental process, will the student eventu- 
ally reach an optimal vocational adjust- 
ment that will have been accelerated by 
the course in spite of poor initial choices, 
bad attempts, or wrong starts along the way? 

With respect to the major problem of the 
study, the evaluation of group and indi- 
vidual methods of counseling, there is no 
evidence that one method is superior to 
another. Again, however, because of the 
lack of agreement of the judges, this is only 
a tentative finding. 

Conclusions 

In view of the lack of consistent inter- 
rater agreement, it cannot be determined if 
real changes occurred in realism of voca- 
tional choices during the period in which 
the class and counseling were conducted. 
Because of this, no definite conclusion can 
be drawn concerning the effectiveness of 
either counseling approach, group or indi- 
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vidual. Should further experimentation 
contrasting these two vocational counseling 
approaches be undertaken, a control group 
should be used, drawn from the same popu- 
lation as that from which the class comes. 
Appropriate criteria’ should be explored as 
well as adaptation of class technique and 
content of membership. Continued explo- 
ration and evaluation of group techniques, 
both with and without a class background, 
appears necessary if any methods are to be 
found to meet the increasing need and 
demand for counseling. 
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N.Y.U. ANNOUNCES INSTITUTE 


New York University’s School of Education will conduct a graduate 
“Institute on Counseling Techniques” during its 1959 summer session. 
The Institute will run from July 6—July 31 and will be limited to 30 stu- 
dents who will devote full time to the project. Students completing the 
Institute will receive six points of graduate credit. 

According to Professor William D. Wilkins, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Guidance and Personnel Administration, the major emphasis will 
be placed on the techniques of counseling students and parents, and on 
group procedures with school staff members for the development of the 
unused intellectual resources of youth. 

Professor Milton Schwebel will direct the Institute in association with 
Professor Wilkins. Further information can be obtained from Professor 
Wilkins at: School of Education, Washington Square Center, New York 
University, New York 3. 
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ACADEMIC FORECASTING IN THE 
TECHNICAL-VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


J. ROBERT LONG 


ERY FEW research studies on the pre- 

diction of academic success have been 
conducted on the secondary school level. 
An objective method of predicting success 
in the various high school subject areas 
would greatly aid high school guidance 
workers in the academic counseling of their 
students. The increased diversity of our 
school population brought about by cul- 
tural changes, the ever-increasing numbers 
of young people in our public schools, and 
the recent emphasis on discovering talented 
students in scientific and mathematical fields 
are some of the reasons why prediction of 
academic success is needed during the high 
school years. The need has been for a 
research project on the prediction of suc- 
cess in each high school subject area so 
that relative success in various subject areas 
can be determined. 


The West Seattle High School Study 


This article is based on such a study con- 
ducted at West Seattle High School with 
1,178 students (582 boys and 596 girls) [2]. 
The main objectives of the study were to 
analyze the relationships between various 
junior high school data and subject marks 
in the five technical-vocational high school 
areas, and to devise a method of forecasting 
academic success in each of these areas. 

The junior high school data were ob- 
tained from the two contributing junior 
high schools in the West Seattle area. In- 
cluded were the grade averages in language 
arts, mathematics, social studies, science, 
industrial arts, and home economics, as well 
as the standardized test scores for reading 
vocabulary and reading comprehension 
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from the California Reading Test, and for 
IQ from the Otis Quick-Scoring Test of 
Mental Ability and the SRA Primary 
Mental Abilities Test. Since IQ scores 
were used from the two different tests, a 
conversion table was constructed for each 
test to convert the IQ score into a stand- 
ardized score. 

The senior high school technical-voca- 
tional areas for which forecasting data were 
derived were: mathematics, science, busi- 
ness education, industrial arts, and home 
economics. (A study of the other high 
school subject areas was undertaken by 
Kermit Franks for his doctoral disserta- 
tion [/].) 


Method 


The method was to record the junior and 
senior high school data, punch the data on 
IBM cards, process them with IBM equip- 
ment to obtain the zero-order correlation 
coefhcients between the different variables, 
and then compute multiple correlation co- 
efficients, other correlational data, and re- 
gression equations. The data were proc- 
essed separately for boys and girls to show 
the difference by sex with the hope of im- 
proving the accuracy of the predictions. 


Results 


Correlational data were obtained for all 
eight predictors, for the three best predic- 
tors in each subject area, and for the best 
single predictor. The multiple R's and 
regression equations computed for each 
area when using all eight independent vari- 
ables did not improve significantly the fore- 
casting accuracy obtained by using only 
the three best predictors. For this reason, 
the three-predictor battery regression equa- 
tions are to be used by West Seattle High 
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School in forecasting success in each of the 
technical-vocational high school subject 
areas except business education for boys 
and home economics for girls. In these 
two areas, the best single predictor is to be 
used since each is nearly as accurate as are 
multiple predictors. Taste | offers a com- 
parison of the shrunken R values for one, 
three, and eight variables, as well as show- 
ing the best single predictor, and best three 
predictors for each of the criteria. TAsBLe 
2 shows the regression equations used in 
predicting grade point averages in each of 
the five technical-vocational high school 
subject areas for boys and for girls. 

The independent variables were effective 
in varying degrees. The best over-all pre- 
dictor of success for boys and girls was grade 
point average in junior high mathematics. 
Junior high social studies grade point aver- 
age contributed significantly for boys but 
not for girls. Junior high science grade 
point average was the poorest independent 
variable. It was practically of no value 
except in forecasting success in high school 
science. 


Reading vocabe'‘ary scores provided very 
little toward the prediction of high school 
success, whereas reading comprehension 
scores constituted one of the best predictors. 
IQ was not as good an over-all predictor for 
boys and girls as was mathematics grad- 
point average or reading comprehension 
score. 

Recommendations 

Industry, higher education and the de- 
fense department have found that multiple 
variable prediction from selected predictors 
definitely improves the accuracy of predic- 
tion of future performance as against the 
accuracy that can be secured from the 
use of a single predictor. This study at- 
tempted to explore the improvement in ac- 
curacy of differential prediction of high 
school success in five high school subject 
areas. Because of the practical limitations 
under which this study was made, it should 
be considered a pioneer or pilot study rather 
than a final determination of the value of 
differential prediction in high school. 

The major recommendation is that any 


TABLE 1 
Comparison of Shrunken R Values for One, Three, and Eight Variables 


Boys 
Re 123) 


0.548 


Math., Ind. Arts, Read. Comp. 


0.619 
Soc. St., 1Q, Read. Voc. 
0.441 


L. A., Soc. St., Read. Comp. 
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Criteria Fel Rea...» 
; H. S. Math. 0.519 | 0.552 
Math. 
H. S. Science 0.513 0.637 
H. S. Bus. Ed. 0.438 0.468 
L. A. 
H. S. Ind. Arts 0.332 0.388 0.379 
Ind. Arts Ind. Arts, Soc. St., Math. 
Criteria Fel Rea...» 
H. S. Math. 0.521 0.552 0.556 
Math. Math., Read. Comp., 1Q 
H. S. Science 0.548 0.576 0.584 
L. A. L. A., Read. Comp., Math. 
H. S. Bus. Ed. 0.603 0.627 0.625 
Math. Math., L. A., 1Q 
H. S. Home Ec. 0.542 0.557 0.562 
Home Ec. Home Ec., Math., Soc. St. 
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TABLE 2 


Regression Equations for Predicting Grade-Point-Averages in the Five Technical-Vocational High 
School Subject Areas 


High School Areas Regression Equations 
Mathematics 

Boys: X, = 0.392 Xs + 0.186 Xs + 0.014 Xs — 0.121 

Girls: X, = 0.424 Xs + 0.018 Xs + 0.006 X, — 0.088 
Science 

Boys: X, = 0.369 X; + 0.014 X, + 0.014 X, — 0.224 

Girls: X, = 0.325 X, + 0.169 X, + 0.016 Xs + 0.206 

i Education 

Boys: X, = 0.532 X: + 0.800 

Girls: X, = 0.189 X, + 0.381 X. + 0.013 X, + 0.183 
Industrial Arts 

Boys: X, = 0.134 X; + 0.148 X; + 0.280 X, + 1.039 
Home Economics 

Girls: X, = 0.707 X¢ + 1.160 


Key: 
X, = Criterion grade point average 
X, = Junior High School Language Arts grade point average 
X: = Junior High School Mathematics grade point average 
X; = Junior High School Social Studies grade point average 
X, = Junior High School Science grade point average 
X; = Junior High School Industrial Arts grade point average 
Xs6 = Junior High School Home Economics grade point average 


X; = Reading Vocabulary Standard Score 
Xs = Reading Comprchension Standard Score 
X, = IQ Standard 


high school staff desiring to employ this 
type of prediction of academic success 
should conduct its own study. Since the 
junior and senior high school programs of 
other towns and cities in the various states, 
and possibly in other sections of Seattle, 
may differ in composition from the two jun- 
ior high schools and one senior high school 
represented in this study, the results of this 
study should be used with confidence only 
in the West Seattle area. 

Other recommendations: 

1. Studies should be made to determine 
how effective other junior high school data 
would be in differential forecasting for high 
school success. Such variables as tardiness, 
absences, truancy, outside work, school 
activities, health, interest, test scores, and 
other such factors should be explored. 

2. Studies of a more differential nature 
should be conducted for each of the high 


school areas. For example, rather than 
forecasting of success in high school science, 
study should determine the factors in fore- 
casting success in biology, botany, chemis- 
try, and physics. 

3. Prediction studies should be con- 
ducted in various sections of the country to 
determine whether or not the factors that 
are of predictive value in one part of the 
country are of similar value in other geo- 
graphical locations. 
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Job Satisfaction Researches of 1958 


H. ALAN ROBINSON 


This is the seventeenth in a series. It 
covers reports published in 1958, plus earlier 
reports which have just come to the attention 
of the writer. Earlier summaries will be 
found in Job Satisfaction by Robert Hoppock 
(Harper & Bros., 1935) and in the following 
issues of Occupations: April, 1938; October, 
1940; February, 1943; April, 1945; April, 1948; 
December, 1948; December, 1949; October, 
1950; May, 1951; May, 1952. The most recent 
summaries will be found in the following 
issues of the PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JourR- 
NAL: September, 1953; September, 1954; May, 
1955; May, 1956; September, 1957; September, 
1958. Readers are invited to notify the au- 
thor of researches appropriate for review in 
future articles.—Ed. 


HE CASUAL READER who prefers not 
to review all of the evidence might like 
to know that: 

“Intellectual stimulation, not pay or pres- 
tige, is the most important factor in job 
satisfaction among professional workers in 
the mental health field” [70]. 

High expected status from other pro- 
fessional people, rather than from the gen- 
eral public, serves to maintain occupational 
satisfaction for professionals [20]. 

Doctors and ministers, richest and poorest 
respectively, are more satisfied with their 
jobs than other occupational groups [1/3]. 

Head nurses, as a group, are more dis- 
satisfied with their jobs than their super- 
visors or the nurses on their staffs [5]. 

The earlier in life the choice of a job or 
field of work is made, the greater the chance 
for job satisfaction [7]. 

Morale in the Armed Forces “is shock- 
ingly and perilously low” [33]. 


H. ALAN Rosinson is Assistant Professor of Read- 
ing and Education at Hofstra College, Hempstead, 
New York. 
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Most of the studies and discussions re- 
viewed in the preparation of this article 
were concerned with factors related to job 
satisfaction rather than with results of sur- 
veys indicating percentages of workers sat- 
isfied or dissatisfied. Many authors applied 
factor analysis techniques to job satisfac- 
tion or morale data and found different 
kinds of relationships than those found 
through straight tabulation and circum- 
spect observation. There appears to be a 
definite trend toward the use of various 
statistical measures in weighing the validity 
and reliability of relationships among fac- 
tors often found related to job satisfaction 
or dissatisfaction. 

Ti I ti j 

Results of the investigations reported in 
this article and listed in the bibliography 
suggest the presence or absence of relation- 
ship between job satisfaction and the fol- 
lowing topics: absenteeism [31]; accidents 
[33]; adjustment [7]; administration [8, 
23, 28, 33); age [7, 16, 22); aspirations [3, 4, 
16, 20, 23); authority [9]; benefits [7, 8, 14] 
changing jobs [/6]; colleagues [8, 9, 16, 2/, 
28, 31]; communication [7, 14, 18, 21, 33); 
community [3, 5, 8]; company [7, /#, 18, 
28, 31); deprivation [17]; duties [/6, 28]; 
earnings [3, 5, 7, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18-25, 31, 
33); education [7, 16, 33]; efficiency [5, 14, 
18]; environment [20, 23]; equipment [5, 
8); ethnic group [7, 16]; experience [8, 16]; 
family [3, 4, 16]; feeling of identification 
(7, 14, 33]; freedom [8-10]; geography [7, 
33}; hours of work [5, 10, 14, 20, 31); incen- 
tives [33]; intellectual stimulation [/0, 20); 
intelligence [7, 20, 33]; intrinsic job factors 
[7, 21]; job clfice [7]; job enjoyment [9, 
12, 17, 271; job interest (12, 16, 17, 19, 24); 
job motivation [28]; job standards [2/]; 
length of service [5, 7, 2/, 31]; level of occu- 
pation [3, 4, 7, 10, 13, 20, 22, 25]; life in 
general [1/6]; living conditions [/9, 28, 33); 


management [5, 7, 12, 14, 19, 29, 31]; mari- 
tal status [7, 16, 33]; measured interests [7]; 
morale [6, 7, 11, 12, 14, 21, 23, 26, 29, 31- 
33); number of dependents [7, 16]; number 
of jobs held [7]; opportunity for advance- 
ment [5, 7, 12, 14, 16, 18, 19); opportunity 
for personal growth [5]; people serviced 5, 
8, 10, 20]; personality [7]; physical disabil- 
ities [7]; pride [3, 7, 21, 31); productivity 
{7, 9, 17]; professional organizations [8]; 
public opinion [20, 33]; recognition [/4, 
19); recreation [8]; safety [22]; security [, 
7, 10, 12, 19, 20, 33); self-employment [/6]; 
seniority [/2, 33]; sense of accomplishment 
(16, 19, 24]; sense of belonging [/2, 19]; sex 
(3, 7, 16, 21, 27, 31); skill [16, 33]; social as- 
pects of job [7]; social class [7]; status [3, 4, 
7, 10, 20, 23, 24, 33); success [13, 16, 18); 
supervision [5, 7, 12, 18, 19, 21, 23, 28, 31, 
33); training [8, 29]; traveling distance [8]; 
turnover [3, 31, 33]; type of work [2-5, 7- 
10, 13, 16-20, 22, 24, 27, 28, 33, 34]; union 
[12, 25]; vocational counseling [7]; work 
history [5, 7]; working conditions [7, 8, 12, 
14, 16, 25, 29, 31); work load [21], 31]; and, 
work place [7, 8]. 


Per Cent Dissatisfied 


In the four studies which dealt statis- 
tically with the percentage of workers 
judged to be dissatisfied with their jobs, 42 
percentages were reported, ranging from 6 
to 72 per cent, with a median of 28 per cent 
dissatisfied. These studies, added to the 
others reported in the past 24 years, yield 
406 percentages ranging from 1 to 92 per 
cent, with a median of 13 per cent dissatis- 
fied. The median has fluctuated between 
12 and 13 per cent dissatisfied for the past 
six years. 

The 406 percentages referred to above 
represent percentages of dissatisfaction re- 
ported in the United States and other coun- 
tries (primarily Germany, Great Britain, 
and the Netherlands). At this time, and 
periodically in this series of articles, separate 
medians will be presented also for the per- 
centages of dissatisfaction in these other 
countries (as a group) alone and in the 
United States alone. At this time, when the 
47 (of the 406) percentages of dissatisfaction 
reported by the countries other than the 
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United States during the past 24 years are 
considered separately, the median is 27 per 
cent dissatisfied. When the 359 (of the 406) 
percentages of dissatisfaction in the United 
States alone, reported over the past 24 years, 
are considered separately, the median is 14 
per cent dissatisfied. Reports from other 
countries dealt with semi-skilled and un- 
skilled occupations while those in the 
United States included a great variety of 
levels of occupations. 

The reader will find that a number of 
books or periodicals listed in the bibliog- 
raphy are not summarized or referred to 
in this article. Because of space limitations, 
the writer has tried to abstract parts of ar- 
ticles or books, which, in his opinion, pre- 
sent findings or concepts of most interest to 
the majority of the readers. 

Interviews 

Palmer [/6] used the non-directive or 
open-end interview approach with workers 
in 926 randomly selected households in 
Norristown, Pennsylvania. He found a 
general tendency for individuals to like 
what they were currently doing even though 
they might entertain ideas about changing 
jobs. Few of the workers had realized their 
vocational aspirations, although these aspi- 
rations often continued and were trans- 
ferred to their children. Palmer also 
pointed out that “. . .the labor force of an 
industrial community has a much wider 
range of attitudes to success in life, to voca- 
tional plans, and to jobs than do workers in 
selected occupations.” 

Dyer [3, 4] interviewed all members, 10 
years of age and above, of 87 families; the 
fathers, in all cases, were employed in blue- 
collar or lower white-collar occupations. 
He used the Chi-Square test in analyzing the 
results of an attitude questionnaire. “A 
general review of the items indicates that 
the less satisfied worker perceives his wife 
and children as being dissatisfied with his 
job to a greater extent than does the satisfied 
worker.” The job was more often the cause 
of family disagreements among the less satis- 
fied fathers, and they less often wanted their 
children to follow in their footsteps. The 
less satisfied mothers had feelings of dis- 
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satisfaction with relations outside and in- 
side the family, and they less often wanted 
their children to follow in the fathers’ foot- 
steps. The less satisfied children were 
quite negative about relations inside and 
outside of the family; they were not proud 
of their fathers’ jobs and wished that their 
fathers could change jobs. 

Rettig, Jacobson, and Pasamanick [20] 
conducted standardized interviews with 400 
individuals representing five different pro- 
fessions (psychiatry, psychology, social 
work, nursing, teaching) in state and non- 
state jobs. They were asked to rate 22 
professions (including their own) on a 0 to 
100 scale as they thought the general pub- 
lic would rate them. Then they were asked 
to rate their own profession on a scale where 
they would put it, where they thought their 
“opposite partners” (state or non-state in 
the same profession) would put it, and 
where the other four professions would put 
it. This was considered a measure of “self- 
perceived status.” Then the 400 profes- 
sionals were asked to rate a number of fac- 
tors often considered in measuring job satis- 
faction. Finally they were asked to fill out 
a Likert 5-item job satisfaction question- 
naire and a personal and professional data 
questionnaire. 

Rettig, Jacobson, and Pasamanick found 
that expected status nearly always exceeded 
received status. They concluded that high 
expected status from other professionals 
served to maintain occupational satisfac- 
tion. High overestimation of one’s status 
serves the function of equalizing job satis- 
faction. The professional whose job ap- 
pears to have low objective status and low 
self-perceived status, and who does not 
highly overestimate its status, will tend to 
have lowered job satisfaction. 


Surveys 


In a survey of 468 professional workers 
in the mental health field in Ohio, intellec- 
tual stimulation was rated as the most im- 
portant factor in job satisfaction. As re- 
ported in the article entitled “Job Satisfac- 
tion in Mental Health” [/0], the profes- 
sional workers ranked a number of factors 
often associated with job satisfaction in or- 
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der of importance: (1) intellectual stimula- 
tion; (2) freedom; (3) security; (4) pay; (5) 
respect from patients; (6) status and pres- 
tige; (7) type of patients; (8) regular hours. 
Salary increases in themselves did not make 
significant changes in job satisfaction. 

Pearson, Barker, and Elliott [78] adminis- 
tered attitude surveys to 805 salesmen of a 
large candy company. At the same time, 
supervisors classified the salesmen as “supe- 
rior,” “excellent,” “average,” “below aver- 
age” or “poor.” When the results were tab- 
ulated and compared, it appeared, on the 
surface, that “average” salesman had 
slightly greater job satisfaction than those 
above and below on the efficiency scale. 
The results were negated and modified, how- 
ever, through the use of scale analysis using 
Chi-Square as a test of significance. In the 
final analysis, the most successful salesmen 
actually proved to be more satisfied with 
their employment than others. Pearson, 
Barker, and Elliott hypothesized that pos- 
sibly the direct commission arrangement 
provided greater efficiency incentive for the 
“superior” salesman; hence, job satisfaction 
was higher. 

Rossi and Inkeles [22] employed a 5-point 
rating scale on 13 Soviet occupations in a 
questionnaire administered to 2,146 former 
Soviet citizens. The scale was concerned 
with desirability of the job, matcrial po- 
sition, personal satisfaction, danger from 
point of view of arrest, and respect of others 
for the job. Most personal satisfaction was 
achieved in the following occupations: 
party secretary; factory manager; doctor; 
scientific worker; engineer; officer in armed 
forces. The least amount of personal satis- 
faction was achieved in these occupations: 
rank and file collective farmer; rank and 
file worker; farm brigade leader; teacher; 
collective farm chairman. Jobs high in per- 
sonal satisfaction were on the average rated 
high in material position and desirability. 
Safety and personal satisfaction, however, 
had a relatively high negative relationship 
(-0.644). On the other hand, personal sat- 
isfaction appeared to be the “prime deter- 
minant” for a job being rated desirable. 

Stagner [25] reported that in 1956 a trans- 
lation into Italian of Hoppock’s Job Satis- 
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faction Scale was administered to groups of 
communist union “activists,” non-com- 
munist union “activists,” and workers 
(mainly non-union members) in Rome and 
Milan. Communists were the least satis- 
fied; the other “activists” were a little better 
satisied than the communists. Those 
mainly non-union members and certainly 
not union “activists” were best satisfied with 
their jobs. Stagner concluded that persons 
very dissatisfied “develop strong aggressive 
tensions” and are attracted to such doctrines 
as communism. 


Morale 


It has often been questioned, by the 
writer of this series of articles and others, 
whether or not to include morale studies 
when reporting on “job satisfaction re- 
searches.” Morale studies have been in- 
cluded and are now included for the follow- 
ing reasons: (1) Since morale, job satisfac- 
tion, and attitudes are used so often without 
definition, and often interchangeably, it is 
essential in order to give adequate coverage. 
(2) When a distinction is made between 
morale and job satisfaction, morale is usu- 


ally the broader term and information 
about morale often includes information 
about job satisfaction. 

Guion [6] defined morale as eis 
the extent to which an individual's needs 
are satisfied and the extent to which the in- 
dividual perceives that satisfaction as stem- 


ming from his total job situation.” He con- 
cluded that factor analysis provides the tech- 
nique by which the variables—factors or 
components—of morale may be identified 
and defined. 

Katzell [11] indicated that “morale is a 
condition of congruent motivation among 
members of a group, resulting in relatively 
high levels of energy-expenditure toward 
common goals having positive valence.” 
He stated that high job satisfaction alone is 
not high morale, for the former may result 
from “realizations of peculiarly personal 
goals” while the “group goals are ignored or 
minimally tackled.” 

Stagner [26] defined morale as as 
an index of the extent to which the individ- 
ual perceives a probability of satisfying his 
own motives through cooperation with the 
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group.” The three definitions of morale 
above were presented in a single symposium 
on morale. 

Krugman [/2] stated that “even among 
employees who are reported to be ‘satisfied,’ 
there may be lacking that combination of 
enthusiasm and purposefulness which re- 
sults in effort—call it productive morale, if 
you will.” McKeen [/4] called morale a 
“feeling of satisfaction” or “condition of 
happiness and well-being molded both by 
the individual himself and by the organiza- 
tion he is part of.” 

Roth [23] concluded that “the study of 
morale is noted for its lack of consistent 
definitions, and the use of a numerical value 
as a reference point tends to obscure that 
element of morale which is a product of the 
occupation itself.” He suggested that a 
“process of occupational analysis and in- 
spection” would be more valuable than the 
normal statistical procedures. He analyzed 
the structure of the teaching profession and 
found a number of sources for satisfaction 
and dissatisfaction. He concluded that 
“the analysis should provide a basis for dis- 
criminating between those satisfactions and 
dissatisfactions that accrue to the occupa- 
tion in general, from those attributable to 
a particular school situation or to individ- 
uals.” 

In a study of morale in the Armed Forces, 
Wyden and others [33] found that pay was 
not the only reason for low morale. “Other 
reasons go to the core of military and civil- 
ian thinking and a general failure to per- 
ceive how our fighting men—like their 
equipment—have changed with the times.” 

In a comprehensive review of research 
and discussions concerned with the area of 
“job attitudes,” Herzberg, Mausner, Peter- 
son, and Capwell [7] concluded that job 
satisfaction is not “uni-dimensional.” 
Workers can be satisfied with specfic activ- 
ities of their jobs and dissatisfied with 
others. Ranked in order of importance, 
the following factors emerged in bearing a 
relationship to “job attitudes”: (1) security; 
(2) opportunity for advancement; (3) com- 
pany and management; (4) wages; (5) in- 
trinsic factors; (6) supervision; (7) social 
aspects of the job; (8) communication; (9) 
working conditions; (10) benefits. 
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The writers also found that vocational 
counseling, when combined with psycholog- 
ical tests, could help individuals choose 
more satisfying occupations. Those who 
had received counseling and training ap- 
propriate to their needs enjoyed greater job 
satisfaction. The sooner or earlier choice of 
job or field of work is made, the greater the 
chances for job satisfaction. Herz 
Mausner, Peterson, and Capwell also con- 
cluded that industry has a stake in voca- 
tional counseling, since vocational choices, 
made in the light of realistic personal data 
and occupational information, are more 
likely to lead to job satisfaction. 

“A man’s satisfaction depends not only on 
what he wants and whether he has it now, 
but also on his idea of his chances of getting 
it in the future” [30]. 
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INTEREST SCORES IN PREDICTING SUCCESS 
IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOL PROGRAMS 


JOSEPH J. MOTTO 


| N A RECENT investigation [2], an 
attempt was made to study the relation- 
ship between Kuder Preference Record 
scales and instructor judgment of student 
total performance in the instructional 
activities in several departments of a voca- 
tional school. In addition to the intrinsic 
interest which counselors have in the reia- 
tionship of measured interests and trade 
school performance, the discovery of sig- 
nificant relationships between these fac- 
tors would represent a significant counsel- 
ing tool. 

Since the purpose of this investigation 
was to test the findings of Samuelson, his 
study will be reviewed in detail. He used 
58 subjects enrolled in six trade school 
courses. Kuder scores, obtained at or near 
the time of entrance into training, were 
correlated with class room performance. 
The criterion of student performance was 
obtained by having the instructor rank all 
of the students in his class on a “best-poor- 
est” continuum. This ranking procedure 
was facilitated by the fact that the instruc- 
tors at this school provided all of the instruc- 
tion for the students enrolled in the course. 

Correlations between student perform- 
ance in the instructional activities and 
measured interests revealed three Kuder 
scales where statistically significant rela- 
tionships were found. The Scientific scale 
yielded a positive relationship, and Persua- 
sive and Literary were negatively related 
to the criterion. The relationship between 
school performance and Kuder Mechanical 
was statistically insignificant, a surprising 
finding in view of the fact that course con- 
tent is largely mechanical. 


Josern J. Motto, now Resident Counselor at the 
University of Michigan, completed this study while 
a Counseling Psychologist for the Veterans Admin- 
istration Regional Office in Detroit, Michigan. 
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In interpreting the results, Samuelson 
noted the slight increase in forecasting 
efficiency afforded by the correlations lim- 
ited the predictive usefulness of the relation. 
ships. It was suggested that the pattern of 
high Kuder Scientific and low Persuasive 
and Literary might be most valuable in 
terms of differentiating successful from 
unsuccessful vocational school trainees. 


Purpose 


The purpose of the present study was to 
test the following hypothesis: Students who 
successfully complete a vocational school 
program and find employment in the field 
for which they trained will have signifi- 
cantly higher Kuder Scientific and signifi- 
cantly lower Persuasive and Literary scores 
than will students who enter but fail to 
complete vocational school programs. It 
is planned to test the significance of the 
difference between the groups on all Kuder 
scales. If measured Kuder interests are 
related to vocational school performance, 
this would be revealed by examining the 
interest scores of groups composed of a 
“pass-fail” dichotomy. 


Methodology 


The subjects of this study consisted of 80 
students who were enrolled full time in 
trades courses at the Michigan Veterans 
Vocational Schoo!l' during the period from 
1951 to 1955. The average training course 
length at this facility is 18 months. School 
records were examined to determine 
whether the student completed the program 
of training, and, if so, if he found employ- 
ment in the field for which he was trained. 
In each case, the Kuder Preference Record, 


* Appreciation is expressed to Lloyd Chapman, 
Director, Michigan Veterans Vocational Schosl, for 
making the data available. 
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Form CH, had been administered prior to 
the student's entry into training. From this 
examination of the records, two groups of 40 
were randomly selected: those who com- 
pleted the program and were placed, and 
those who failed to complete the program. 
About 70 per cent of the student body of 
this school are disabled individuals, and 65 
per cent of the students are veterans. With- 
out exception, students have had the bene- 
fit of counseling services prior to entry into 
training, either by the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, the Michigan Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, or by Michigan Veterans 
Vocational School personnel. As a result 
of these counseling services, cases are 
screened for the purpose of determining 
that the student has at least the minimum 
abilities demanded by the program he 
elects, as well as for the purpose of eval- 
uating medica]! feasibility for training. 

The use of a “pass-fail” criterion does 
introduce some distortion in the results 
because some of the failures to complete 
training may have been due to reasons of 
physical health or environmental situations. 


It should be recognized, however, that the 
criterion “failed to complete the program 
of training” was elected because of the low 
incidence of discontinuance of training due 
to exacerbation of the disability or because 
of ill health. School records reveal that 21 
students are admitted to the school during 
an average month; between the periods of 
September, 1957, and April, 1958, only 
nine students terminated training due to 
the effect of the disability. On the basis of 
past experience, it is expected that these 
men will eventually return to complete 
their training following medical or psychi- 
atric treatment. 


Di 

TAas_e | indicates the distribution among 
departments of the students in the two 
groups. There do not appear to be dis- 
crepancies between the groups for any of 
the 10 departments. 

The means and standard deviations of 
the two samples for the several Kuder Scales 
are presented in TABLE 2. 


TABLE 2 
Means and Standard Deviations of Kuder Scales 


Success 
N= 4 


Failure 
N = 40 
Jorle 


= 
§ 


— 


45 
60 
45 
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TABLE 1 
Trainee Enrollment by Departments 
Business Radio Office Watch 
Educa- & TV Machine Machine Uphol- & Clock ance Cabinet 
tion Repair Repair Shop Printing Drafting  stering Repair Repair Making 
Success 3 7 5 6 6 a 2 3 1 3 
Failure 5 6 6 7 4 2 2 4 3 1 
Scale Mean ile || | S.D. Mean 
50 
53 
28 
44 
35 
25 
15 
11 
“ 
3 46 
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Taste 2 shows the means, standard 
deviations, and percentile equivalents for 
the two groups. It will be seen that the 
fairly flat profile noted by Samuelson is 
present in both of the groups. Further, his 
surprising finding that Kuder Mechanical 
was not related to performance in mechan- 
ical training programs was verified in the 
present study to the extent that there was 
no significant difference in Kuder Mechan- 
ical scores for the two groups. Samuelson’s 
comment that a fairly flat Kuder profile has 
been observed with other vocational school 
students tends to be supported by the data 
in TABLE 2. 

Perhaps this type of profile is typical of 
the interest patterns of students who elect 
vocational school training. The tendency 
to a constricted range of interests may be 
explained by applying Darley’s [J] com- 
ments regarding occupational interest level. 
He suggested that at the lower end of the 
occupational scale the individual's back- 
ground has prepared him for the anonymity, 
mundane activity, and the fellowship status 
of the majority of the population; further, 
that individuals of a low level of occupa- 
tional interest are likely to lack the motiva- 
tion required to achieve long range goals. 

The only marked difference between 
means was for the Outdoor scale, with sub- 
jects in this study earning significantly lower 
scores than was true of Samuelson’s group. 
This difference would appear to be readily 
explainable in terms of the characteristics 
of the present groups. It would be recalled 
that 70 per cent of the Michigan Veterans 
Vocational School trainees are disabled, 


and, as one would expect, disabled persons 
would be less inclined to express interest in 
outdoor activities because of limitations 
imposed by the disability. 

The significance of the difference between 
the means for the two groups on all Kuder 
scales was determined, with particular atten- 
tion being directed to the three scales on 
which previous research showed signifi- 
cant correiations between measured inter- 
ests and class room performance. On none 
of the scales did the two groups in this study 
differ significantly; the largest t, 1.58 for the 
Mechanical scale, failed to reach the 0.05 
level. 

1. None of the Kuder Preference Record 
scales significantly differentiated successful 
from unsuccessful vocational school trainees 
enrolled in 10 different programs of train- 
ing. These results suggest that the Kuder 
pattern of high Scientific and low Persuasive 
and Literary scales does not differentiate 
individuals who successfully complete a vo- 
cational training program from those who 
enter but fail to complete such training. 

2. Vocational school trainees tend to pro- 
duce a Kuder profile which is characterized 
by a flatness and an absence of scores which 
fall beyond the highest and lowest quartiles. 
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Informal Observations in Guidance 


Student Personnel Problems After Nineteen Years 


THOMAS C. BURGESS 


HE suRVEY of student needs in college, 

as represented by student responses 
on checklists of problems, has become a 
reasonably popular method by which per- 
sonnel workers attempt to demonstrate to 
administrators and faculties the need for 
their services. In spite of the lack of per- 
fect agreement between needs and aware- 
ness of problems in the mind of the student, 
this appears to be a justifiable procedure 
[3]. Many such studies of student prob- 
lems have been reported, some dating back 
as far as 1930 [/]. In all this time, none of 
these studies have made much attempt to 
compare results with those obtained in ear- 
lier studies, although Koile and Bird [2] 
did comment on certain similarities in the 
patterns of problems reported. It would 
seem that such a procedure might well pro- 
vide greater historical perspective as well 
as a means of evaluating the general prog- 
ress resulting from the spread of guidance 
services. If student problems can be used 
to justify the existence of personnel pro- 
grams, perhaps they should also be used to 
evaluate the effectiveness of personnel pro- 
grams in reducing the number of student 
problems. 

With this in mind, a small survey was 
made of entering freshmen at Montana 
State University in the fall of 1955. The 
checklist in this study was the same as that 
used by Wrenn and Bell in their 1936 study 
[4]. A sample of 98 names, comprising a 
12.5 per cent sample of the freshman class, 
was drawn by taking the name of every 


Tuomas C. Burcess is Assistant Professor of Psy- 
chology at Montana State University, Missoula. 

The author wishes to acknowledge the assistance 
of Leo A. Howe and Robert Thorson in the collec- 
tion of these data. 
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eighth freshman from an alphabetical file of 
student records. The checklist was dis- 
tributed to the selected students just after 
the Thanksgiving holiday in order to in- 
clude those who would not return after their 
first term, and to be late enough for the stu- 
dents to have experienced a fairly adequate 
sample of the problems of college life. 

Fifty-eight per cent of the students 
returned usable checklists, a figure which is 
probably roughly comparable to the 65 per 
cent return (from freshmen) reported by 
Wrenn and Bell. These returns, from 41 
men and 16 women, reflected quite well the 
sex distribution in the total freshman class. 
The data are reported, together with the 
comparable figures from the Wrenn and 
Bell study, in Taste 1. 

The most obvious characteristic of the 
data is the apparent agreement between the 
1936 data and the data from the present 
study. A test of the similarity of these two 
sets of data yielded a chi-square of 28.5646, 
which, with 20 degrees of freedom, is not 
quite significant at the 0.05 level of confi- 
dence. Converting this information to 
ranks reveals an even more startling degree 
of similarity, as evidenced by a rho of 0.89. 
Only one item in the list of problems was 
revealed by the chi-square tests as signifi- 
cantly different on the two occasions. Item 
16, “Social activities hinder study,” was 
checked by more than twice as many stu- 
dents, proportionately, in 1955 as in 1936. 

At first glance, these data appear to sup- 
port a conclusion that the guidance move- 
ment has not made any appreciable prog- 


+A. C. Cogswell, Dean of Students, kindly con- 
sented to the use of his files for the drawing of this 
sample. 
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TABLE 1 ress. However, this conclusion must be 


Percentage of Students Reporting tempered by several further considerations: 
Certain Problems in 1936 and 1955 first, this study included a majority of stu- 
dents from a rather restricted geographical 
Problem 1936 1955 area which may not be typical of the 
1. Difficulty in budgeting time 60 «60 nation at large, and almost certainly not~- 
2. Unfamiliar standards of work 3239 typical of those areas which lead in the 
3. Slow reading habits 31 39 application of guidance services. Second, 
4. Uncertainty about vocational goal 25 30 these results may be in part the result of a 
5. More work required 24 19 temporary restriction of personnel services 
Required subjects at the University at the time of this study. 
179 Im spite of these limitations, the marked sim- 
1g arity of results suggest (in addition to the 
90. of 13. obvious conclusions of local relevance) that 
11. Use of library 14 14 U1) other studies covering other regions 
12. Impersonal nature of classes 12 19 should be reported on the problem, and [2] 
13. Impractical nature of college work 11 5 while the guidance movement has undoubt- 
14. Worry about home or family 11 14 ~~ edly made good progress in some places, 
15. New independence 10 4 ~~ much remains to be done. 
16. Social activities hinder study 10 21 
17. Living arrangements 7 9 References 
18. Emotional upect 7 5 1. Katz, D, & Allport, F. H. Students’ attitudes. 
19. Fraternities or sororities 7 9 Syracuse, N. Y.: Craftsman Press, 1931. 
20. New associates 5 4 2. Koile, E. A., & Bird, Dorothy J. Preferences for 
21. Poor health counselor hel J. counsel. 
22. Lack of student activities 5 4 . wi 
23. Failure to make friends .9 Pras, 185, 
24. Lack of medical care 1 0 4. Wrenn, C. G., & Bell, R. Student personnel 


problems. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1942. 


INSTITUTE TO TEACH SURVEY METHODS 


Applications are now being accepted for the University of Michigan's 
12th Annual Summer Institute on survey research techniques, July 20- 
August 15. The Institute is designed to teach how survey methods can be 
applied to problems of education, public health, business, industry, and 
the government. 

Further information may be obtained by writing the Survey Research 
Center, University of Michigany Ann Arbor. 
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NEW 


CAREER PLANNING 


Leonard J. Smith 

Fairleigh Dickinson University 

A complete coverage of the material required for planning a career—for both the individual 
seeking guidance in selecting a career, and for the person entrusted with the responsibility 
for counseling. The book is designed to help students evaluate their aptitudes, interests, 
personality, and character; to facilitate individual and group counseling, but not to substi- 
tute for it. Extensive bibliography ; a listing of psychological tests, and the sources of 
con tests; detachable self-evaluation tests at the chapter ends. 255 pages, $3.50 


The Adventure of Learning in College 
By Roger H. Garrison 
A provocative approach to freshman orientation, which, unlike most orientation texts, 


avoids concentration upon techniques, but rather encourages and stimulates the student 
to learn. 270 pages, $3.75 


Counseling and Psychotherapy: Theory and Practice 


By C. H. Patterson 


A systematic a phenomenological approach to human behavior, deali 
comprehensively wi ven haha of counseling, eal theory more than technique, an 
discussing fully such topics as the ethics of counseling, the place of values in psychotherapy, 
and the socio-cultural background of behavior disorders. 310 pages, $5.00 


Measurement for Guidance 


By John W. M. Rothney, Paul J. Danielson, and 
Robert A. Heimann 


The only book to devote itself solely to testing for guidance, it explores functions, appro- 
priateness, selection, use, recording, and interpretation of tests. Singles out for close 
scrutiny the major weaknesses in the tests available to schools today. Exercises and case 
studies. 392 pages, $5.00 


How To Interview 


By Walter Van Dyke Bingham and Bruce Victor Moore 
Fourth Revised Edition prepared in collaboration 


An up-to-date revision of a standard guide to good technique for nonprofessional inter- 
viewers. A Text Edition has now been made available for the first time. 288 pages, $4.50 
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Letters 


from our readers 


A Note on “Self-Ratings and Test Scores 
on Two Standardized Personality Inventories” 


To the Editor: 

A recent article in this Journal is seriously mis- 
leading in its psychological implications and there- 
fore needs to be corrected. 

Grouping the sample into three groups, “High,” 
“Middle,” and “Low” on the basis of the scores on 
one of his measures obviously removes a good deal 
of the variance of which the correlations with self- 
ratings are functions. Hence, through this restric- 
tion of range the correlations are systematically 
lowered vis-a-vis the total range. No reason was 
given, incidentally, for this grouping. 

Unfortunately, Professor Arbuckle does not report 
standard deviations, by means of which it would be 
possible to estimate the correlation across the entire 
ungrouped sample range. But let us make the not 
unreasonable assumption that grouping reduced the 
variance per grouping by a fourth. Then: 


(1) eVi-rezvi-R 
where o and & are the standard deviations of the 
grouped and total samples respectively and r is the 
obtained correlation for one trait of a group. Solv- 
ing for R, the estimated correlation for the un- 
restricted range, 
— o? + oF 

(2) R= 

Under our assumption of reduction of variance by 
a fourth and taking a fairly typical obtained r — 
0.5 for the “High Group” (the r’s range from 0.14 
to 0.67) 


R= 
R = 0.88 


But the restriction of range is not the only factor 
affecting the obtained r’s. The measurements are 
also somewhat unreliable. To correct for this in our 
hypothetical example, let us make the reasonable 
assumption that their reliability is 0.9 for both the 
measured trait and for the students’ self-ratings. 
Logically they could not be much lower from our 
results from equation (2). Correcting for this un- 
reliability we then have 


4-1+05 


Arbuckle, Self-ratings and test scores on 
two standardi personality inventories. Person- 
nel Guid. J., 1958, 37, 292-293. 
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= 

= 0.98 


It would appear that if a score on a trait on the 
Heston Personality Inventory represents reality, the 
students’ self-perception is fairly precise and realis- 
tic, quite contrary to Professor Arbuckle’s generali- 
zations. 

H. H. REMMERS 

Director, Division of Educational 
Reference 

Purdue University 

Lafayette, Indiana 


The Author Replies .. . 


To the Editor: 

Dr. Remmer’s point is well taken, and certainly 
the standard deviations should have been reported. 
I regret that the original data are not available, but 
a random sampling of another freshman class gives 
the following correlations between self-ratings and 
test scores: 


0.70 
0.74 


S. ARBUCKLE 
Professor of Education 
Boston University 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 


Vocational Rehabilitation and the Psychiatric 
Patient 


To the Editor: 

Vocational rehabilitation’s role as an effective 
therapeutic tool is rapidly emerging to its rightful 
place in the over-all therapeutic milieu of the 
mental hospital. It is being recognized that good 
vocational as well as social and emotional adjust- 
ment is necessary if the psychiatric patient is to be 
successfully and permanently reintegrated to his 
normal role in the family and community. The 
breadwinner cannot assume his normal position in 
these groups if his functioning in the vocational 
area is not on a level with his peers. Job failure 
will as certainly lead to a recurrence of a break- 
down as will inability to operate in the social areas, 
although the vocational and social areas are actually 
inseparable and really closely interwoven. Nu- 
merous studies have shown that, particularly in the 
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non-professional work areas, ineptness in work- 
social skills rather than lack of necessary knowledge 
is the most frequent cause of failure. If vocational 
rehabilitation is to remedy or alleviate the loss or 
lack of work-social skills, a rather well-structured 
program must come forth to meet these needs. 

In the mental hospital, the patient must be 
thrust into a program of well-developed activities 
as soon as it is psychiatrically practical. A well- 
developed, highly individualized program in occupa- 
tional therapy can be of great value. 

As the patient's work tolerance and over-all readi- 
ness increases, he can devote part of his day to a 
work program on a job most closely paralleling his 
former or proposed occupation. Vocational testing 
and counseling throughout the process will assist 
with the necessary support to gain or regain ego 
strength and help in the development of insight for 
the realistic solution of his vocational problem. A 
structured work program in cooperation with other 
therapies can assist by evaluating the patient's per- 
formance in terms of work tolerance, cooperation, 
work attitudes, job skills, interest, etc. 

Many hospital work areas lend themselves to 
providing basic vocational training in addition to 
their evaluative usefulness, e.g., the beauty shop, 


barber shop, and some of the maintenance areas. 

When a patient has progressed to the point of 
release, it is necessary to follow through both so- 
cially and vocationally. Vocational rehabilitation 
must be a continuous, meaningful process for both 
the patient and the community! A_ substantial 
number of patients will require considerable as- 
sistance in securing a job meeting their needs and 
will require extended supportive vocational coun- 
seling in making the transition from the hospital to 
independent vocational functioning. For these 
people the employer will play a very important 
part in their continued success, and he must be 
properly advised concerning the patient and any 
possible limitations that may still exist. Follow-up 
for a reasonable time is important before convales- 
cent status and discharge. 

The re-establishment of the ex-mental patient to 
his rightful place in the family and community 
requires the sympathetic, intelligent cooperation 
and understanding of all of us—the members of the 
community. 

Harvey E. 

Director, Vocational Rehabilitation 
Longview State Hospital 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The Guidance Counselor and the Reading 
Program 


To the Editor: 

The guidance counselor, because of his unique 
function in the educational program, is in a posi- 
tion to influence greatly the reading program. Be- 
cause of his training and his relationships with the 
students, he possesses much of the knowledge and 
information needed for an effective developmental 
reading program. The guidance person is not 
usually trained as a reading specialist; in fact, only 
two of the 36 states which have certification require- 
ments for counselors specifically mention remedial 
reading as a desirable course. What then can be his 
specific contribution? 

First, he can help the teachers identify the stu- 
dents who need special assistance with their read- 
ing. The counselor has been trained in the meth- 
ods of obtaining information about students both 
through formal and informal means and how to 
interpret the information. One of his most im- 
portant contributions can be in the area of testing. 
Through his efforts and by his leadership the 
teachers can discuss and decide what they want to 
know about the reading skills of their student, the 
means they can use to find the answers to their 
questions, and, most important, how to use the 
information for more effective teaching. After the 
teachers have decided what they want to find out, 
the counselor can assist them in the selection of the 
test or tests which will do the job. 

In addition to having knowledge about tests and 
the information they will yield, the guidance coun- 
selor is usually the keeper of the cumulative records. 
In most schools, these records contain information 
such as: achievement test records, school grades, 
mental ability, health, home background, anecdotal 
records, school activities, jobs, and occupational 
plans. All this information is valuable only to the 
extent to which it is used to help the teacher under- 
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stand the student as an individual. Through a 
study of these records with the counselor a teacher 
may find some of the answers as to why Johnny is 
having .problems reading a textbook in his or her 
subject. It should be remembered, however, that 
an understanding of the problem is not enough. 
The teacher must know how to solve the problem. 
The guidance counselor does not have the respon- 
sibility to solve the reading problem, only to help 
identify it and understand it. 

Second, he can work closely with the students, 
helping them to understand their school and per- 
sonal problems so that they will have a healthy 
mental outlook concerning the steps necessary to 
correct the difficulties. The counselor often works 
with groups of students to improve their study skills 
and explores the various educational and vocational 
opportunities open to them. He may be able to 
assist them in finding books which will expand 
interest and answer some of the specific questions 
concerning their problems. Junior and senior high 
school students are often faced with problems 
which do not exist at the elementary level. They 
begin to worry about their bodies, dating, getting 
along with parents, as well as many other things. 
If the counselor knows something about the litera- 
ture available for these students, he can often refer 
them to books which discuss their problems and 
which help them to find a solution by reading how 
boys and girls in similar circumstances have reacted. 

Some of the books which the guidance counselor 
should know are: 


1. Big Family, by Bellamy Partridge. 
Hill, 1941. is is a story of a family of eight 
children, the problems which arise, how the 
family works together to make a happy home. 

2. Going Steady, by Anne Emery. Westminster, 
1950. The dilemma of a high school couple who 
have been going steady and want to married. 
The objections of the families are well handled. 

3. Call Me Charley, by Jesse Jackson. ——— 
1945. Describes how a Negro boy makes a p 
for himself in the high school of a suburban com- 
munity through good sportsmanship. 

4. Seventeenth Summer, by Maureen Daly. Dodd, 
1942. The story of a first love and how the events 
deepened appreciation and understanding of other 

le. 
No Boy, by D. W. Gorsline. Viking, 1950. 
John Warren, a ethane in and out of school, is 
sent to his uncle’s farm where he learns how to 
work and finds a new set of values. 

6. Search for a Hero, by T. H. Phillips. Rine- 
hart, 1952. How the youngest son proves himself 
to be as much of a man as his brothers, although 
he lacks the attributes of a football star. 

7. Blondes Prefer Gentlemen, by S. J. Daly. Dodd, 
1951. Advice on personality, etiquette, and groom- 
ing for the teen-age boy. 

38. Teen-age Manual, by Edith Heal. Simon, 1948. 
A girl's guide to popularity through personality, 
manners, and grooming. 


McGraw- 
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Guidance counselors will also find a great deal 
of material in the Life Adjustment Booklets pub- 
lished by Science Research Associates, as well as an 
annotated listing, by subjects, of books for high 
school students in Fare for Reluctant Readers by 
Anita Dunn, et al., published by the State Univer- 
sity of New York, New York State College for 
Teachers, Albany, New York. Another valuable 
source book is Patterns in Reading by Jean Carolyn 
Roos, published by the American Library Associa- 
tion. 
In final analysis, both the classroom teacher and 
the guidance counselor are working toward the 
same goal: helping the student work more effec- 
tively with his environment. The teacher works 
with the student to increase his skills and abilities 
so that he can more effectively deal with learning 
materials. The guidance counselor helps the teach- 
ers understand the environment of the student and 
assist the student in evaluating himself more realis- 
tically, realizing that growth in and through read- 
ing may very well be the avenue of approach. 


Artuur V. OLSON 
Assistant Professor 
College of Education 
University of Maine 
Orono, Maine 


Stimulating the Use of Vocational Materials 


To the Editor: 


Teacher use of vocational materials can be stimu- 
lated by setting up a department vocational folder. 
Such a department folder contains specific voca- 
tional material relating the subject to various occu- 
pations. These materials include posters, pamphlets, 
and leaflets. The purpose of this folder is to make 
the materials more convenient to the teachers, who 
will thus be more apt to use them. Teachers are 
also made more aware of the relation between 
their subject and their students’ vocational future. 
Students often ask the question, “Of what value is 
this subject?” Sometimes a pamphlet can be given 
to the student looking for a detailed answer. Bulle- 
tin board displays can increase a student's interest 
in a subject by showing how the subject provides 
good training for various job possibilities. 

This folder organization was started at our high 
school by first taking an inventory of the available 
materials in the Guidance Office which were not in 
use. Teachers were not aware of such materials be- 
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cause they were inconveniently located. A personal 
visit was made to each department chairman to turn 
over the folder of materials to him. Purpose, pos- 
sible uses, and collection of materials was explained 
at this time. The chairman then brought up the 
matter for discussion at a department meeting. 
Later a letter was sent to all teachers repeating in 
brief form the purpose, possible uses, and collec- 
tion of further materials for the folder. This pro- 
cedure was a check to see if the teachers knew 
about the location of each department folder. 

New materials are constantly being ordered by 
the Guidance Office and then being sent on to the 
department chairmen. Visits have been made to 
find out how they have used the folder and how 
it can be improved. Already departments have 
been stimulated to do some hunting for vocational 
matcrials on their own, and the chief complaint has 
been that there are not enough materials to go 
around to all the interested ieachers. 


Rocer WALD 
Counselor 

Roseville Schools 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Angel's National Directory of Personnel Man- 

agers. 4th Ed. 20.00 

Employment Service Handbook. 2nd Ed. 15.00 
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Books Reviewed 


reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 


Tue AppralsaL INTERVIEW, by Norman R. 
F. Maier. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1958. 246 pp. 


Ts: VOLUME consists of a demonstration 
and analysis of the objectives, the meth- 
ods, and the skills of the appraisal inter- 
view. Three different of interviews, 
described as “Tell and Sell,” “Tell and Lis- 
ten,” and the “Problem Solving Approach,” 
were investigated by the method of 
role playing. Two role playing interviews 
were conducted for each of the three types 
of interviews, followed by an evaluation in 
terms of the interactions of the participants, 
the response of the audience, and the reac- 
tions of the participants themselves. All 
the interviews were recorded and are in- 
cluded as part of this volume. 

The recordings and their analyses are fol- 
lowed by an over-all evaluation of the in- 
terviews and the interviewers in terms of 
the number of words spoken, the success in 
attaining the objectives of the interviews, 
— the relative efficiency of the three meth- 

Since the analyses of the interviews indi- 
cated that the problem solving method had 
the greatest value in promoting the personal 
development of employees on the job, the 
author devotes the last two chapters of the 
book to the use of this type of interview in 
the development of executives and the im- 
provement of the relations between superi- 
ors and their subordinates. 

The volume concludes with an excellent 
su of the strengths and weaknesses of 
the problem solving interview as an ap- 
praisal technique. 

This book will be of significant value in 
the field of industrial psychology, but its 
usefulness is not restricted to that field. 
School administrators and other persons 
who are called upon to present recently em- 
ployed individuals with an evaluation of 
their performance on the job will find scores 
of helpful suggestions in it. 

The writer of this book admits that not 
all persons share his enthusiasm for role 
playing interviews, and this reviewer shares 


their doubts as to reality and effectiveness of 
such interviews, but even though we grant 
this limitation, it does not detract seriously 
from the principal contribution of the book. 
All persons who are serious students of the 
interview as a personnel technique will 
= from reading this volume.—Hucu M. 

ELL, Professor of Psychology, Chico State 
College. 


> 


Current Concerts OF Positive MENTAL 
Heattn, by Marie Jahoda. New York: 
Basic Books, Inc. 136 pp. $2.75. 


HAT Is mental health? To answer 
this socially significant question, the 
Commission on Mental Illness and 
ealth (the APGA is one of the constituent 
organizations of the Commission) organized 
an interdisciplinary seminar under Dr. 
Jahoda’s during the 1956-1957 
academic year. his volume, an adroit 
peas “smtp and synthesis of the seminar pro- 
ceedings as well as the thinking of a grou 
of independently consulted mental heal 
experts, is the first of a series of 10 mono- 
graphs dealing with mental health problems 
to be published under the Commission's 
aegis. 

Several definitions of mental health are 
briefly presented and summarily rejected. 
The simple absence of mental illness as an 
adequate criterion of mental health is dis- 
missed due to the difficulties involved in de- 
fining the concept of disease; normality is 
rejected because of the unresolved confusion 
between normality as a statistical frequency 
and normality as a value judgment of how 
people ought to function. Finally, various 
states of well-being are rejected as criteria 
of mental health as they depend too much 
upon external circumstances rather than 
upon the internal functioning of the indi- 
vidual’s personality. Dr. Jahoda suggests 
that there are six major criteria to be con- 
sidered for inclusion in any comprehensive 
definition of positive mental health: () 
the attitudes of the person towards himself; 
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(2) the d to which the person realizes 
his potentialities or is self-actualizing; (3) 
the integration of the individual's person- 
ality; (4) the degree of autonomy or inde- 
pendence from external pressures; (5) the 
adequacy of the individual's tion of 
the real world; and (6) the person’s ability 
to master his environment. Each of these 
six criteria is examined in some detail, the 
implications of | and utilizing such 
criteria are discussed, and some hints about 
the interrelationships among the criteria 
are presented. In general, the question of 
interrelationships as well as the problems of 
developing useful operational measures for 
these criteria are not discussed, but rather 
are seen as tasks for research yet to be done. 
This failure to attempt any real evalua- 
tion or integration of the six proposed cri- 
teria represents the most disappointing as- 
om of the present volume to this reviewer. 
ile there can be no disagreement with the 
author's contention that the usefulness of 
these criteria as well as their interrelation- 
ships are empirical matters, it is regrettable 
that some more unifying conceptualization 
of mental health did not emerge from all 


this effort. While much research is needed 
in this area (and the author makes some 
quite provocative specific suggestions in this 

), what is also needed is an integra- 
tive plan of attack, some more global con- 
ceptualizations. 

n general, the rationale for selecting 
these particular six criteria as well as their 
implications are well specified and docu- 
mented. These criteria, by and large, have 
been taken from two sources, psychoanalysis 
and contemporary phenomenological 
psychology. While these two sources may 
not always be to the reader's taste, it should 
be noted that workers in these two areas 
have been far more concerned with the posi- 
tive approach to mental health than any- 
one else. Of some concern to this reader 
was the implicit use and unquestioning ac- 
of the middle-class intellectual 
values of mid-Twentieth Century America. 
While few may care to argue about the ap- 
plication of these six criteria to the coll 
educated, middle-class, suburbanite, white 
collar worker, these would not seem to ap- 

ly in any number of other cultures, per- 
aps not even in all segments of our own 


By F. ALEXANDER MAGOUN 


Formerly President of Human Relations, Inc. 
and Professor of Human Relations 
in Industry, M.1.T. 
An important book for high school and 
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counselors. The author, an experienced 
college teacher and consultant to busi- 
ness and industry, shows the reader 
first how to evaluate himself in the 
light of his ultimate aims and goals in 
terms of such factors as emotional needs 
and desires, imagination, and maturity; 
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contemporary culture. In any event, many 
will not be as certain of the generality of 
these criteria as the author presumably 
would seem to be. 

There is little concern with practical con- 
siderations or applications for the practic- 
ing counselor. In a final chapter written by 
Dr. Walter E. Barton, a practicing psychia- 
trist, there is a rather vigorous exception 
taken to the entire intellectual exercise. 
Dr. Barton points out that, in the conceiv- 
able future and for all practical purposes, 
he would settle for the absence of mental 
illness, i.e., symptoms, and not be overly 


concerned about the “superstate of good 
mental health.” So too, I suspect, would 
most clients.—-LEONARD D. GoopsTEIN, 


Director, University Counseling Service, and 
Associate Professor of Psychology, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 
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PERSONALITY PATTERN OF PSYCHIATRISTS; 
A Stupy oF Metuops OF SELECTING Rest- 
DENTS, by R. R. Holt and L. Luborsky. 
New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1958. 
Mn 386 pp. $7.50. Vol. II, 400 pp. 


HESE TWO volumes by Drs. Holt and 

Luborsky represent 10 years of serious 
and enlightening research on the problems 
of selecting candidates for psychiatric train- 
ing. The high cost of training (from $20,- 

to $35,000), plus the great need and in- 
terest in psychiatry, has necessitated better 
selection procedures. This study, with its 
extensive and detailed accounts of the re- 
search methods and quantitative findings, 
should be of paramount concern to all 
psychiatric training institutions. 

his study was done at the Menninger 


School of Psychiatry, where so much pio- 
neering work in psychiatry has taken place. 
They supplied the candidates, the person- 
nel, the consultants, and the inspiration. 
Since this reviewer is not equipped to 
evaluate the psychological and testing pro- 
cedures or the statistical data, he will limit 
himself to the psychiatric aspects of this 
work. 

While no one will disagree with the neces- 
sity for selection procedure, there will be 
considerable disagreement with the philos- 
ophy which underlies this particular study. 

e authors accept the prevailing notion 
= the Menninger School of Psychiatry) 
at psychiatry, psychotherapy, and psycho- 
analysis are distinct and separable disci- 
lines. They then attempt to distinguish 
tween the qualities, aptitudes, and char- 
acteristics that promise greatest success in 
these three endeavors. This study, because 
of the nature of the Menninger School ori- 
entation, appears to be directed mainly at 
discovering those qualities in the candi- 
dates that will be most suitable for psycho- 
analytic training. This presupposes a sufh- 
cient difference in personality types for the 
various tasks involved in psychiatry versus 
psychoanalysis or psychotherapy. While 
the tasks and responsibilities of hospital 
ychiatrists may be sufficiently different 
rom psychotherapists and psychoanalysts 
to warrant such a distinction, there is noth- 
ing in this study, or any other for that mat- 
ter, to clearly distinguish between the tasks 
of the psychotherapists versus those of the 
psychoanalyst. Not only is such an effort 
fruitless as this study clearly shows, but it 
is also misleading and theoretically invalid. 
We have no evidence that basic personality 
differences are involved in the practice of 
psychotherapy versus psychoanalysis. As a 
matter of fact, we have no clear notion that 
the disciplines of psychotherapy and psycho- 
analysis can in any material way be dis- 
tinguished except through preexisting prej- 
udices and presumptuous standards set by 
the practitioners. At the moment, the ques- 
tion is unanswered and we may be on the 
threshold of discovering that they may even 
be one and the same thing—a technique for 
dealing with the pathology of human be- 
havior based on the dynamic insights of 
Freud, Horney, Fromm, Sullivan, Rado, 
Masserman, and countless others. 

The authors are somewhat aware of this 
dilemma and recognize that before search- 
ing for the qualities of the practitioners of 
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a craft, one needs to examine precisely what 
it is that they are called upon to do. On 
page 340 of Vol. II, they say: “... the task 
of setting up nological requisites in 
selectin proses consists in defining 
in careful detail what a psychiatrist must 
do and then looking for men who can do 
it.” Before adequate selection procedures 
are possible, we must have elaborate job 
analyses of the psychiatrist, psychotherapist, 
and psychoanalyst. This k is a first 
in this direction. 

here are so many fascinating findings 
in this study that the reviewer hesitates to 
mention some and leave others out. How- 
ever, some of our favorite prejudices and 
preconceptions are validated, while others 
are not. For example, those individuals 
most anxious to be helpful are not neces- 
sarily the best therapists, while the higher 
the intelligence of the therapist, the greater 
are his chances of success with patients, etc., 
etc. 

The recommendations of the study are 
extremely interesting and add up to the 
notion that selection through interviews and 
psychological testing by people who have a 


particular flair for it, when Fe pig. in a 
democratic’ committee procedure, will be 
most efficient and valid, provided they select 
candidates who are younger than 35, whose 
verbal IQ is over 136, and who have had a 
good record in their previous psychiatric 
work. They are impressed with the value 
of the psychological tests since when there 
was disagreement with the interviewers the 
test were usually correct. Where mini- 
mum funds are available they recommend a 
combined interview and the study of the 
candidates’ credentials. If more money is 
available they advocate, in addition, psy- 
chological tests and three interviewers. 

In summary, they have validated the age 
old technique of selecting suitable candi- 
dates for a professional discipline through 
the interview technique by individuals in- 
volved in the field, plus a careful study of 
the previous history of the candidate, with 
the aid of psychological tests wherever pos- 
sible. Personal interviewing by profes- 
sionals in the particular field still remains 
our best technique for selecting candidates 
where financial or personnel resources are 
limited. 
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It is hoped that the recommendations of 
the authors with regard to other institutions 
re up similar programs will be fol- 
lowed, and that this book will encourage 
other studies in job analysis as well as selec- 
tion criteria. Widespread circulation of this 
book will help achieve this necessary task.— 
SatzMaNn, M.D., Washington, D. C. 


Tue oF THE STUDENT, 
by Helen Hofer Gee and Robert J. Glaser 
(Eds.). Evanston, Illinois: Association 
of American Medical Colleges, 1958. 262 


PP. 


T= 1s not a book that will be highly use- 
ful to most counselors, although there 
are some fascinating facts and opinions in- 
cluded. The book is the report of the Fifth 
Teaching Institute of the Association of 
American Medical Colleges, the second one 
of that series to be devoted to the medical 
student and the forces affecting his prog- 
ress. 

As is true of many symposia, this one does 
not present a completely ordered treatment 
of the factors it studies. Probably the most 
emphasized aspect is the matter of values: 
how they can be measured, what they are, 
how they vary, and how they influence 
medical education. 

Part I, titled “The Characteristics of 
Medical Schools and Medical Students,” 
presents an array of fact and opinion. The 
section on vocational choice and career 
evolution was disappointing to one espe- 
cially interested in this area. For instance, 
the only study cited in detail on “influ- 
ences on choice” was one which showed 
that the most frequent reason for decision 


to take up a medical career was “finances 
finally became available” and even indi- 
cated that this was the claimed reason given 
for decisions made before entering high 
school. And if the author can substantiate 
his statement that achievement of distinc- 
tion in a professional career is determined 
aren 0 per cent by luck, he doesn’t. 

Part II and the appendix detail data 
about student reaction to their environment 
and discuss two methods of providing ad- 
visement and counseling to medical stu- 
dents. Only 35 per cent of the schools re- 
ported any kind of faculty advisory system, 
and reaction to the two proposals indicated 
that some medical faculty look on counsel- 
ing only as a method to “save” students who 
should be expelled because of incompe- 
tence. 

Part III, “Sociological Contribution to 
the Study of the Medical Student,” is de- 
voted to the topic of evaluation of values. 
It gpa the methodology and illustrates 
with some new techniques and tools but 
gives the impression of only a surface treat- 
ment. 

Part IV reverts to comments on the 
medical school curriculum, which was the 
topic of the first three Teaching Institutes. 

he whole book is aimed at, and will be 
most useful to, those who are intimately 
connected with the medical colleges. It 
does not tell the counselor which medical 
school accepts students with a mean apti- 
tude test score of 450, or which accepts those 
with 600, yet he could tease out facts (about 
financial support by wives, curricula at some 
colleges, or living arrangements) which 
would be of use in talking with some poten- 
tial medical students.—JosepH L. Norton, 
Associate Professor, Graduate School, Al- 
fred University. 
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Annsunces New Revised Editions 
Series... 


a related group of four professional books... for... 

¢ basic reference on every counselor’s shelf + college guidance courses 
¢ source books for in-service training programs 
Each book in the Professional Guidance Series, covering a specific guidance area, presents 
intormation based directly on the commitee reports on counselor preparation developed at 
the Eighth National Conference of State Supervisors of Guidance Services and Counselor 
Trainers. These books were planned as integral parts of a comprehensive guidance training 
program and, as such, are free from unnecessary duplication of content. Written by leading 
educational guidance authorities, the Series is edited by Clifford Froehlich (formerly Spe- 
cialist for Training Guidance Personnel in the U.S. Office of Education), Associate Professor 
of Education, University of California. 


GUIDANCE TESTING and Other Student Appraisal Proce- 
[N| [E| dures for Teachers and Counselors 
By Clifford Froehlich and Kenneth C. Hoyt 
MAY This text is a working handbook—a basic approach to understanding stu- 
dents through a variety of guidance methods and to using the findings most 
19 59 effectively. A second revision of Testing and Counseling in the High School 
Program, GUIDANCE TESTING places special emphasis on diagnostic test- 
ing to reveal general and special abilities of students. Discussed in clear 
concise language are such topics as observational records and their inter- 
pretation; fact-finding interviews and their evaluation; measures of abili- 
ties, achievements, and aptitudes; scatter-diagrams; indicators of personal 
and social adjustment; and many other guidance methods of —a 


analysis. 
OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION: ITS NATURE AND USE 

By Max F. Baer and Edward C. Roeber 
The world of work is the subject of this essential reference book for all concerned 
with the occupational guidance of youth. The text includes an overview of the JUNE 
industrial structure of the nation, data on the labor market from World War Ii to 

the present, criteria for appraising occupational literature, and major sources of 19 8 
information about occupations and professional and special training schools. 5 
Included are many suggestions for developing units of study on occupations ae 


conducting follow-up surveys in the community. 
the Series | 


two ualuatle teats 
COUNSELING ADOLESCENTS GUIDANCE SERVICES 


By Shirley A. Hamrin and Blanche B. 
Paulson 


A practical step-by-step guide, this text 
provides effective working techniques for 
— young people as individuals. It 
ncludes a profile of a competent counse- 
lor; evaluations of recognized — 
theories and techniques; descriptions 
successful practices in actual use in 


By J. Anthony Humphreys and Arthur E. 
Traxler 


Guidance Services covers five key areas 
within the guidance field: understand- 
ings basic to guidance work; guidance 
tools and techniques; solving students’ 
major problems; administration of the 
guidance program; and the future of 


schools, colleges and counseling —. 
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cies; and counseling case studies. guidance services. $4.95 


A complete set of the four books in the Professional Guidance Series is specially 
ny at $15.95 (total value—$20.40). These books are also available at discount 
‘or ten or more copies. Write to Dept. VN for quantity prices. 
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Publications . . . in brief 


ETS Report 


Annual Report, 1957-1958. Educational 
Testing Service, 20 Nassau St., Princeton, 
N. J., 1958. 108 pp. 


This annual report hardly fits the stereotype of 
the ponderous corporate documents that greet the 
reader = e Educational Testing Service, 
after a decade of operation, has presented an exten- 
sive and readable report. The contents include a 
presidential report on the year's activities, descrip- 
tive listing of current testing programs, published 
tests for use in schools and colleges, scholarship serv- 
ices, description of the various operations of the cor- 
poration and the personnel functioning in each, and 
a summary of research projects in process. The last 
named section describes the projects in enough de- 
tail so that the reader can get a fairly clear picture 
of the types of problems under investigation. The 
projects cover educational problems, comparative 
prediction, factors influencing test scores, identifica- 
tion of abilities, criterion analysis and test valida- 
tion, personality measures, norms and scales, test 
theory, and mathematical methods in psychometrics. 

A lot has .—~ since the American Council 
on Education, the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, and the College Entrance 
— Board combined their testing functions 
in 1947. 


Collection from Teachers College Record 


What Education Has to Learn from 
Psychology, P. M. Symonds, 1958. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 74 pp. $1.25 


This m ph is a collection of six articles 
ublished in the Teachers College Record over the 
t four years. The author's central theme is that 
understanding of certain psychological findings is an 
essential part of the equipment of a master teacher. 
By pulling together a wide variety of such findings 
and integrating them in terms of their educational 
implications, the author is attempting to bridge the 
commonly felt gap between experimental findings of 
— and the knowl able utilization of 
ings in teaching and in the work of the 

school. 

The articles are ized in terms of functional 
com ts of the —e process. The topics 
consist of motivation, reward, punishment, learning 
is reacting, whole versus part learning, and emotion 

It is worth speculating on how this speci ly 
focused material might be utilized by guidance 
counseling and industrial personnel and how the 
impact of such material might be evaluated. 


THOMAS M. MAGOON 


Certification Regulations and Practices 


Certification of School Librarians—A 
Compilation of State Requirements, Bul- 
letin No. 12, Mary H. Mahar. Library 
Services Branch, Office of Education, De- 
partment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. Washington, D. C.: GPO, 1958. 73 
pp. $.30. 


In a vocational area where certification require- 
ments for practice reflect wide differences among 
states, this compilation of current certification reg- 
ulations and practices is an essential and needed 
resource in counseling and guidance. The brochure 
is no substitute for occupational information de- 
fining the role of the school librarian, but is rather 
a vital supplement of potential use to counselor 
and client wherever this vocational objective may 
be under consideration. 

Most of the brochure is devoted to the state-by- 
state listings of certification requirements. The 
first chapter summarizes the common trends and 
variations among the states. The material is organ- 
ized under such topics as librarians’ certification as 
teachers, requirements in library science, accredited 
higher educational institutions, practices in formu- 
lating certification requirements, types of certifica- 
tion, and recent revisions in requirements. 

The appendices include rosters of titles and ad- 
dresses of state school library supervisors and of state 
directors of teacher education and certification. 


Compilation of College Expenses 


College Costs, Ruth Johns & J. C. Camp- 
bell, 1959. Board of Cooperative Educa- 
tional Services, Educational Services Center, 
546 N. Bedford Rd., Bedford Hills, N. Y. 
12pp. $.25. (Remittance to accompany 
order) 

This brochure is the second to be published by 
this Board of Cooperative Educational Services. 
The material is noteworthy on two counts: as an 
up-to-date compilation of ex incurred in cur- 
rent college education, and also as an illustration of 
how local or regional agencies may develop materials 
useful for personnel workers, parents, and students 
in working out appropriate plans for col- 

education. 

material was gathered from direct inquiry of 
college admissions ers. Returns from 225 insti- 
tutions include 26 two year colleges and junior col- 
leges. The institutions cover those attended by 
most of the college attenders from the high schools 
served by the Board. 

The brochure includes an ive introduc- 
tion explaining the meaning implications of 
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the cost survey, followed by tabular alphabetical 
i enrollment, 


college expenses, including 
scholarship possibilities and part time or summer 
employment. 

e increasing dollar cost of h 
evident in the institutions su 
the 


Comparison of 
resent survey with a similar survey conducted 
in 1 reveals an increase in annual expenses of 
about $385 during the four year period. Approxi- 
mate basic costs in 1959 average $1,815 per year and 
eo — $1,100 to $2,700 for the institutions 


National Defense Education Act 


Guide to the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958, Circular No. 553, Theodora 
Carlson. Office of Education, Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: GPO, 1959. 32 pp. $.30. 


While — readers of these brief reviews may 
have been well exposed to information regarding the 
provisions of the National Defense Education Act, 
this circular presents an integrated picture of all 
the Act's provisions, alone with supplementary in- 
terpretive material. The contents include 
provisions of the Act, loans, instruction, fellowships, 
guidance counseling and testing, language develop- 
ment, communication media, technicians for de- 
fense, science information, and statistical services. 
For each title of the Act, there is presented the ra- 
tionale for the title, the title’s provisions, and the 
means of implementing the title, including answers 
to common questions concerning the Act, congres- 
sional and authorizations. Alloca- 
tion of funds to states is presented for the appro- 
priate titles. 

This is excellent single source for a federal action 
of potentially tremendous import to educational 


and personnel work programming. 
Status of Educational TV 


Educational Television Today, A Status 
Report, 1959. Joint Council on Educa- 


tional Television, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 49 pp. 


The extent and nature of the use of educational 
television is a subject which should be of consider- 
able interest to el workers. The patterns of 
development vary widely, involve different interested 
groups (universities, schools, industry, labor, govern- 
ment, and civic, etc.), and offer quite different pros- 

for future development. 

The bulk of the report is devoted to a state-by 
state report of present status. The educational areas 
in each state and the assi channel numbers are 
indicated, followed by a brief history of the state's 
development, present programming, and future pros- 
pects. The appendices include a description of na- 
tional programming distribution, a description of 
national educational TV organizations, and a listing 
of educational TV channel reservations. 

It is notable that in the seven years since the 
Federal Communications Commission reserved chan- 
nels for education, 24 states and Puerto Rico have 
stations on these channels on the air. Further- 
more, closed circuit TV for educational purposes is 
operative in at least 37 states. 


Legislation for the Blind 


Federal Legislation Concerning Blind 
Persons, Helga Lende, Legislation Series, 
No. 1, 1958 (revised). American Founda- 
tion for the Blind, 15 W. 16th St., New 
York 11, N. Y. 32 pp. $.25. 


Here is another in the publication series of the 
American Foundation for the Blind. It presents a 
useful a of relevant legislative 

rovisions. report is organized under the fol- 

ing ics: education of the young blind, li- 
brary service, special mailing service, vocational re- 
habilitation, government purchase of blind-made 
products, financial aid to the blind, income tax ex- 
emption, and transportation. Each section con- 
cludes with a listing of the appropriate federal pub- 
lic laws, amendments, and their dates of approval. 

Points of general interest include interpreting 
guide dog expenses as medical expenses for income 
tax purposes, and the variations in definitions of 
blindness in the Randolph-Sheppard Act and in one 
of the amendments to the Social Security Act from 
a definition generally employed in federal legisla- 
tion. 
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tuition, fees, board, room, books, total costs charged, Pe 
and total typical expenses). The brochure con- 
cludes with a section on suggestions for ; 
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Association Activities 


Reports from divisions, officers, and committees of A.P.G.A. 
A.P.G.A. Gains New Set of Officers 


Ww THAT the election process is over 

for another year, APGA and each 
Division have gained a new set of officers, 
ready to carry APGA through another suc- 
cessful year of operation. So that the en- 
tire membership may become better ac- 
quainted with their new officers, brief bio- 
graphical sketches of APGA President, 
President-Elect, and Treasurer, and each 
Division’s President, follow. 


Dugald S. Arbuckle, APGA President 


Dr. Ducato S. Arsuckte, Director of 
Counselor Education and Professor of Edu- 
cation, Boston University School of Edu- 
cation, has been with Boston University 
since 1947, the year in which he also re- 
ceived his Ph.D. Degree from the University 
of Chicago. Before 1947, he served in vari- 
ous capacities: as a Teacher and Personnel 
Worker in Alberta Schools; as a Laboratory 
School Instructor in Edmonton Normal 
School; as Educational Officer for the 
RCAF; and as an Educational Consultant 
with the National Harvester Company. 

In addition to his present position at 
Boston University, Dr. Arbuckle has also 
been a Teacher and Consultant at Wash- 
ington State College, Colorado State Col- 
lege, New York University, Gammon Semi- 
nary, Brigham Young University, University 
of Hawaii, and Central College of Wash- 
ington. 

Dr. Arbuckle has served APGA as Past- 
President of the Student Personnel Associa- 
tion for Teacher Education, Past-President 
of the Greater Boston Guidance Associa- 
tion, Past-Chairman of the North Atlantic 
Region, National Association of Guidance 
Supervisors and Counselor Trainers, and is 
presently a member of the American Col- 
lege Personnel Association and a Profes- 
sional Member of the National Vocational 


Guidance Association. For the past year, 
he has been President-Elect of APGA. 


Daniel D. Feder, APGA President-Elect 


Dr. Dantet D. Fever, Dean of Students at 
the University of Denver, received his Ph.D. 
Degree from the State University of lowa 
in 1934, and, after serving four years on the 
staff at the University of lowa, moved to 
the University of Illinois to establish the 
Student Counseling Service and, subse- 
quently, the Illinois Statewide High School 
Testing Program. In 1942, he became the 
Executive Officer and Supervisor of the 
Illinois State Civil Service Commission and, 
with time out to serve as Lieutenant Com- 
mander in the Navy during World War II, 
remained there until 1956. 

Dr. Feder has served as Secretary and 
President of the American College Person- 
nel Association and President of the Coun- 
cil of Guidance and Personnel Associations. 
He holds the Diplomate in ABEPP, Fellow, 
Division 17, APA, and is a member of the 
American Educational Research Associa- 
tion, Sigma Xi, and other professional 


groups. 
Dean L. Hummel, APGA Treasurer 


Dean L. HumMMEz is presently State Super- 
visor of Guidance Services for Ohio, a posi- 
tion he has held since October, 1958. Prior 
to that time, he was Assistant State Super- 
visor for three years. 

Mr. Hummel earned his B.S. Degree and 
M.A. Degree at Kent State University. 
Under a Fellowship, he did advanced grad- 
uate work at Rutgers University and is now 
completing work toward the Ph.D. Degree 
at Ohio State University. 

Among Mr. Hummel’s professional affili- 
ations, in addition to being a Life Sub- 
scriber of APGA, are NAGSCT, NVGA, 
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ASCA, COGA, NEA, OEA, AVA, OVA, 
and Phi Delta Kappa. He has served as 
Treasurer of NAGSCT for the past two 
years, as APGA Membership Chairman, 
and in many other capacities for APGA. 


Robert Callis, ACPA President 


Dr. Rosert Ca.uis, Director of the Uni- 
versity Testing and Counseling Service and 
Professor of Education at the University of 
Missouri, has been with the University of 
Missouri since 1948, the same year he re- 
ceived his Ph.D. Degree from the University 
of Minnesota. Before assuming his present 
positions, Dr. Callis served the University 
of Missouri as Assistant Professor of Psychol- 
ogy, Associate Director of the Testing and 
Counseling Service, and Associate Professor 
of Education. 

Dr. Callis is a member of APA, Phi Delta 
Kappa, Sigma Xi, and Cosmopolitan Inter- 
national. 


Herman J. Peters, NAGSCT President 


Dr. HERMAN J. Peters, Associate Profes- 
sor of Education in the Counselor Educa- 
tion Program at Ohio State University, 
earned his Ph.D. Degree at Purdue Univer- 
sity in 1950. From 1950 to 1954, he served 
as Associate Professor of Psychology at 
Chico State College, Coordinator of the Col- 
lege Community Guidance Center, and was 
the Director of Workshops at Chico State 
College, University of Nevada, and Ohio 
State University. 

In addition to his work in APGA, Dr. 
Peters is Past-President of the Central Ohio 
Guidance Association. 


William C. Cottle, NVGA President 


Dr. C. Corrie, Professor of 
Education and Assistant Director of the 
Guidance Bureau at the University of 
Kansas, joined the University staff after re- 
ceiving his Ed.D. Degree from Syracuse Uni- 
versity. He was employed at Syracuse Uni- 
versity for two years prior to receiving his 
degree, and before that was Teacher, Coun- 
selor, and Administrator in New York State 
public schools. 

- Dr. Cottle has served as Trustee of 
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NVGA, Treasurer of APGA, and as Mem- 
ber of the Executive Council of ACPA. 


Merle M. Ohlsen, SPATE President 


Dr. Mere M. Professor of Edu- 
cation at the University of Illinois, is cur- 
rently serving as Director of a research proj- 
ect in group psychotherapy for gifted under- 
achieving adolescents. His professional ex- 
periences include: elementary school 
Teacher; junior high school Teacher; senior 
high school Teacher and Principal; and 14 
years of college teaching, 13 since complet- 
ing his Ph.D. Degree at the State College of 
Washington. 

Dr. Ohlsen has served as Program Chair- 
man for ACPA and Nominations Chairman 
for NVGA. 


Gunnar L. Wahiquist, ASCA President 


Dr. Gunnar L. Wantoguist, Assistant 
Superintendent in Charge of Instruction for 
the El Monte Union High School District, 
El Monte, California, received his Ed.D. 
Degree in 1952 from the University of 
Southern California. He has been an ele- 
mentary Teacher and Principal, high school 
Teacher, Counselor, and Director of Guid- 
ance. 

Dr. Wahlquist has been President of the 
Los Angeles County Secondary Guidance 
Group, the California Educational Re- 
search and Guidance Association, and the 
California Council of the Personnel and 
Guidance Association. 


William M. Usdane, DRC President 


Dr. Witt1AM M. Uspaneg, Coordinator of 
Special Education and Rehabilitation Coun- 
seling and Professor of Education at San 
Francisco State College, received his Ph.D. 
Degree in 1955 from New York University. 
From 1946 to 1956, when he joined the staff 
at San Francisco State College, Dr. Usdane 
served as a Vocational Adviser in Tacoma 
and Seattle, Wash., and as Director of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation Services for the In- 
stitute for the Crippled and Disabled. 

He is currently a Member of the Board 
of Directors of the NRA, Associate Member 
of APA, and a Professional Member of the 
American Association for Mental Defi- 
ciency. 


From the President 


The Counselor and His Professional Education 


HESE ARE the days of expansion and 
ascendancy for guidance and counseling, 
although many people, including many 
counselors, do not yet know who the coun- 
selor is and just what he is supposed to do. 
One of the signs of the professional coming- 
of-age of any individual is his willingness to 
accept professional responsibility for what 
happens to his profession rather than pass- 
ing the buck on to someone else. Rather 
than continually complaining to others 
about the sad state of his profession, he is 
willing to take on some of the burden and 
try to make it better. The professional 
counselor is willing to pay some of his hard- 
earned money to become a member of his 
professional organization, he is willing to 
become professionally competent so that he 
might be considered for membership, and 
the question that he asks is, “What can I do 
for my profession and organization?” rather 
than the old cry, “What do I get for my 
money?” The latter question surely indi- 
cates a lack of understanding of professional 
responsibility, and the strength of an organ- 
ization is very closely related to the propor- 
tion of its members who are willing to “put 
in” to the organization rather than groan- 
ing about how little they get out of it. 
While it is true that “professional” is 
rapidly becoming a prostituted term, it has 
generally meant that an individual who is 
so described performs tasks that are of more 
than usual difficulty, requiring a long period 
of preparation and education, resulting in 
the attainment of a high degree of skill and 
knowledge. The extent to which an indi- 
vidual has to be a professional worker prior 
to acceptance in a professional organization 
varies greatly, and there are adherents on 
both sides of the fence on this question. 
Some will argue that the organization 
should be somewhat liberal, since member- 
ship in the organization may be the spur 
that moves the person to the greater im- 


provement of his professional qualifications. 
Others will say that there should be no 
question or doubt about the individual's 
professional status before he is even consid- 
ered for membership in the organization, 
and that this tends to reduce the number of 
“joiners,” since most joiners do not have too 
much in the way of professional qualifica- 
tions. 

While the author may be accused of some 
bias on this question, it would seem that the 
American Personnel and Guidance Associ- 
ation has struck a happy medium on this 
matter. Membership must be through one 
of the six Divisions, and most of the Divi- 
sions have different types of membership. 
It is almost certain, however, that in the 
years ahead, the standards of admission to 
all Divisions will rise. 

In the long run, of course, the profes- 
sional qualifications that are required for 
an individual in a certain occupation will 
depend on the attitudes of the members 
themselves, and this holds true in APGA as 
much as in any other organization. If the 
individual members feel strongly about the 
need for a high degree of personal com- 
petence, then they will exert pressure on 
their organization to up standards of admis- 
sion in the organization, which in turn may 
exert pressure on various state departments 
to up their requirements for certification. 
At the present time, certification in most 
states represents a most modest requirement, 
yet the appalling fact is that it is likely that 
the majority of those individuals who are 
called school counselors do not even meet 
the requirements for state certification. This 
would appear to be the most immediate and 
pressing need—to see that every person who 
is called a counselor at least measures up to 
the state requirements for certification. If 
this is to be done, it means that APGA must 
work closely with the state departments. 
Certification requirements are meaningless 
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unless they are enforced, and state depart- 
ments must not only have qualified person- 
nel but they must have enough of them so 
that they can do the job they are supposed 
to do. This is a problem for all the divi- 
sions, and in every state we can hope for a 
much closer liaison between the state de- 
partment heads of guidance services and the 
professional representatives of APGA. 

Since most training institutions operate 
in terms of a Master's degree, an Advanced 
Certificate and a Doctorate degree, it would 
not seem unreasonable to suggest that cer- 
tification might be thought of in terms of 
competencies at these three levels. We 
could hope that in the not too distant fu- 
ture, every state would require a Master's 
degree with work in specific areas for tem- 
porary certification, an advanced Certificate 
with work in specific areas for permanent 
certification, and a Doctorate degree with 
work in specific areas, showing skills and 
competencies as well as an accumulation of 
knowledge, for a high level (whatever its 
name might be) kind of certification. We 
do not improve the status of a profession by 
having the certification requirements geared 
to the supply and demand, and while most 
counselors may now think of guidance and 
counseling as a profession, we are surely on 
thin ice when we indicate that the require- 
ment for the achievement of this “profes- 
sional” status is the acquisition of several 
semester hours of study, sometimes taken in 
institutions which have little or nothing in 
the way of a counselor education program, 
from individuals whose own professional 
status is doubtful. 


notes from 


OUR BRANCHES 


Tue HAwaAt PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION featured an address by Max 
Templeman, Chief of the Education De- 
partment, U. S. Army, Hawaii, at its Jan- 
uary meeting. He spoke on the Armed 
Forces educational advisement and counsel- 
ing services. 
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THe AKRON AREA VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
Association held a panel discussion in 
February on the use of tests in identifying 
manpower skills for industry. Participants 
were Dr. Ralph Liske of Western Reserve 
University, Dr. Bernard Hanes of the Uni- 
versity of Akron, and Mrs. Mildred E. Full- 
ington of the Ohio State Employment Serv- 
ice. Also featured at the February meeting 
was a display of industrial tests. 


Tue New York City PERSONNEL AND 
Gumance AssociaTion’s February meeting 
was highlighted by a symposium on “The 
Meaning of Work.” Speakers were Dr. Al- 
bert Thompson of Columbia University, 
Dr. Maurice B. Gordon of the Postgraduate 
Center for Psychotherapy, Dr. Sidney Miller 
of Brooklyn College, and Dr. Conrad Arens- 
berg of Columbia University. At the March 
meeting, “Talent Preservation Project: A 
Research Study in Identifying and Upgrad- 
ing Under-Achievers” was discussed by 
Frances Nederburg, Donald Barr, Wilhel- 
mina E. Meissner, Dr. Margaret M. Mullin, 
Fred Schoenberg, Walter H. Wolff, and Dr. 
Harry Joseph. On April 15, the group held 
an informal social meeting to hear reports 
of the Cleveland Convention and to discuss 
proposed changes in membership standards 
for the NYCPGA. 


Tue NationaL CapiTaL AREA PERSONNEL 
AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION at its February 
meeting featured a panel discussion on the 
question “Can the New USES Occupational 
Classification Structure Be Applied to 
School Counseling and Guidance Pro- 
grams?” The panel included John F. 
Brogher of Woodrow Wilson High School, 
Sidney Fine of the USES, Bernard J. Gil- 
liam of Jefferson Junior High School, Simon 
A. Douglas of the D. C. Board of Education, 
and Sadie Higgins of Montgomery Junior 
College. 


Tue Twin Crty VocaTionAL GUIDANCE 
AssociaTIONn held a panel discussion at its 
February meeting on “School Drop Outs— 
Their Identification and Special Problems 
They Present.” Panel members were: 
Mervin C. Dilner of Minneapolis North 
High School, Mrs. Celeste Lemhius of Mar- 


shall High School, Mrs. Elvera Springer of 
Robbinsdale Secondary Schools, and Rich- 
ard E. Krueger of Roosevelt High School. 


THE VIRGINIA PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
AssociaTIon held its annual conference in 
Roanoke, Virginia, on March 5 and 6. The 
theme of the conference was “Meeting Man- 
power,” which was discussed by Dr. Ray- 
mond N. Hatch, Assistant Dean of the Col- 
lege of Education, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, and John P. Fishwick, Vice-President 
of Norfolk and Western Railway. The con- 
ference also included a number of group 
sessions of several topics related to the 
theme. 


Tue WestcHEesteR PUTNAM ROCKLAND 
PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION fea- 
tured at its December meeting an address 
by Dr. Arthur A. Hitchcock, Executive Di- 
rector of APGA. Dr. Hitchcock spoke on 
“Guidance as an Instrument of National 
Policy” and the implications for guidance 
of the National Education Act of 1958. 
The February meeting of the group was 
highlighted by an address by Dr. Raymond 
Hummel of Harvard who spoke on “Re- 
search in Counseling.” 


Tue New JERSEY PERSONNEL AND GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION held its annual meeting 
on March 12 in cooperation with the Direc- 
tors Conference and Counselors Workshop. 
Keynote speaker was Dr. Dugald S. Ar- 
buckle of Boston University and President- 
Elect of APGA. Also featured were a num- 
ber of sectional meetings. 


Tue LansiInG AREA PERSONNEL AND 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION at its February meet- 
ing discussed the participation of Everett 
High School in a project for the superior 
and talented high school student. The 
project was outlined by Benjamin R. Ley- 
rer, Principal of Everett and Elfie Christen- 
son, Assistant Principal. At the meeting, 
the group presented APGA President Dr. 
Walter F. Johnson with a distinguished 
service award for outstanding leadership in 
the guidance-counseling field. 


Tue Keystone PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
Association featured an address by Dr. 
Lester N. Myer of Dr. Emmett Betts’ read- 
ing clinic in Haverford Township, Penn- 
sylvania, at its February meeting. Dr. Myer 
spoke on the subject “How to Identify 
Physically Handicapped Pupils.” 

THe BactimMore AREA CHAPTER OF THE 
MARYLAND PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE Asso- 
CIATION will hold a banquet and evening of 
fun on Friday, May 15, to honor the 35 
years of guidance in Baltimore. The theme 
of the evening will be “Look Backward, 
Counselor.” [he program will look back at 
guidance as it arose through its leader, 
Leona C. Buchwald, and will look forward 
to the growth of counseling in the Balti- 
more area. 


WHO’S WHO 


—and Where 


Rosert E. Wurtz has resigned as Guid- 
ance Director of the Island Trees High 
School, Levittown, New York, to take a 
position as Assistant Professor in the Col- 
lege of Education, Wayne State University, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Crarence E. Loveyoy was awarded an 
honorary doctor of laws degree from Par- 
sons College, Fairfield, Iowa, on January 
18. 


FRANCINE Kotz, who has been Assistant 
Dean of Women at Bucknell University, 
has become Assistant Dean of Students at 
State University Teachers College, Oneonta, 
New York. 


Joan Werpann has joined the staff of 
State University Teachers College, Oneonta, 
New York, as Assistant Dean of Students in 
charge of Wilber Hall, women’s dormitory. 


LaVERNE W. Netson has left the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming in Laramie to assume the 
position of Assistant Director of Counseling 
and Testing at North Dakota Agricultural 
College, Fargo, North Dakota. 
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The GAP Gage: 


Let’s Sharpen A.P.G.A.’S ‘New Look’’ 


DINNY DUNSMOOR, DIRECTOR 


APGA PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ADVANCEMENT PROGRAM 


AP Gage Being Met. APGA has not 
only a new place to look at these days, 
but also taken on a “new look” itself. The 
pledge of the Personnel and Guidance Ad- 
vancement Program (GAP) to provide 
APGA with a new home and base of oper- 
ations of its own is well on the way to real- 
ization. The challenge of GAP is being met 
with steadily increasing support from a 
great many quarters as a more enlightened 
and determined APGA membership puts 
its shoulder to the wheel and adds its weight 
to getting the job done! 

A great deal of progress has been made by 
APGA these past 12 months. The Building 
Commission has done a magnificent job of 
finding us a splendid new home, and one 
that is a good buy, too. We have moved 
into our new home and are now busy “settl- 
ing in”—all the while carrying on an exten- 
sive and steadily increasing service to our 
membership. 

GAP, too, has made good and steady prog- 
ress, much of it under difficult circum- 
stances, toward raising the $235,000 nec- 
essary to provide the kind of new home that 
we have so long and badly needed. GAP 
has added an average of about $6,000 per 
month to its total of cash and pledges during 
the year. As of March 17, our total GAP 
fund was $115,800, of which amount 
$74,215 has been paid to date. This means, 
then that, we have almost reached the half- 
way mark in our campaign to raise $235,000 
for GAP and that approximately one-third 
of our total bill has thus already been paid. 

GAP Outlook an Optimistic One. The 
tempo of support for GAP has quickened 
during the past two or three months and 
should continue to do so from now until 
the job is done. In the first place, APGANS 
by the hundreds are showing a more en- 
lightened interest in and concern with 
APGA’s economic and housing problems 
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and are now “digging down” to help solve 
them. Secondly, the actual purchase and 
occupancy of our new home bring our needs 
into better focus and provide excellent moti- 
vation for support now. Our new home is 
now a reality and the chief problem remain- 
ing is to get it paid for just as soon as pos- 
sible in order to keep down additional costs 
in the form of interest payments. Too, the 
Branches and other state and local associa- 
tions have taken ahold and are now an 
important factor in the GAP drive. They 
have made an excellent start toward the 
Branch Gifts goal of “$30,000 by the end of 
1960.” 

In addition to the above favorable fac- 
tors, the economic situation of the country 
for 1959 is predicted to be a very good one. 
Furthermore, now that we have clearly 
demonstrated our willingness and ability as 
members of APGA to contribute substan- 
tially to our new home, we are in a favor- 
able position to call upon business and in- 
dustry for support of the fund campaign. 

A Big Job Still to Do. Despite our fine 
progress to date and the favorable outlook 
for GAP, there is a big job still to be done. 
It must be done in a hurry—and largely by 
you and me. We must retire the mortgages 
just as soon as we can possibly do so to save 
large interest payments. Whether we in- 
crease the total cost of our new home by 
$10,000 in interest or by $30,000 or $40,000, 
is up to you—that is, whether you contribute 
generously to the GAP fund and how soon. 

1959 the Year. In view of the above fac- 
tors, most conditions should be favorable 
for completing GAP now—that is, by secur- 
ing cash and pledges totaling $235,000 by 
midnight of December 31, 1959. This we 
can do if you do your part too—by merely 
contributing just one day’s pay to GAP in 
1959! Let's make APGA’s “new look” an 
even BRIGHTER ONE. 


From the Executive Director 


HEN THE curtains opened on the 

Cleveland Symphony Orchestra at 
the keynote session inaugurating the 1959 
Convention, a new era dawned in APGA. 
I am sure that every one of the more than 
2,600 persons attending the opening ses- 
sion shared the feeling that the great or- 
chestra playing at our Convention signified 
a new high point in the life of the Associa- 
tion. 

Everyone attending the Convention can 
give an accounting of the remarkable qual- 
ity of the annual APGA Convention. Not 
everyone may be aware of the quantity. 
Let me cite a few figures. At the time of 
this printing, the final figures are not yet 
available, but they will be approximately 
like this: A total of about 3,455 persons 
attended the Convention. Of these, 3,100 
were individual registrations, including 
some institutional registrations and includ- 
ing also 75 wives. In addition, the Conven- 
tion furnished some 80 compliuentary 
registrations for foreign visitors, 150 regis- 
trations for exhibitors, and 125 ior other 
invited guests representing associations and 
industrial, business, and education friends 
of APGA. 

The number of content meetings, includ- 
ing luncheons with speakers and similar 
functions, totaled 148. There were ap- 
proximately 100 additional meetings of 
committees, business meetings, and other 
groups that are not listed as content meet- 
ings. A total of 678 persons participated 
in the Convention programs and business 
meetings in leadership capacities. : 

The Cleveland Convention represented 
more “firsts” than simply the numbers or 
the great opening session. Another im- 
portant innovation was the closed circuit 
TV broadcast of the banquet which made 
it possible for 940 persons to attend the 
banquet, by all odds the largest number in 
APGA Convention history. 
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APGA differs from many associations in 
the conduct of its Convention. The great 
work is achieved by local people. It is not 
a Convention that is developed by the 
President or in the headquarters. It is a 
product of the devotion, leadership, and 
inspiration of local persons. Forty persons 
worked under master planners and coordi- 
nators Walter S. Nosal and George A. Leech 
as sub-committee chairmen, assistants, or 
sub-committee co-chairmen. But in addi- 
tion, approximately 200 members of the 
local association, the Northeastern Ohio 
Personnel and Guidance Association, took 
a very active part and devoted themselves 
wholeheartedly to the work. Members of 
the school departments, colleges, and uni- 
versities and members of other Cleveland 
agencies did a great deal toward contribut- 
ing time and services. 

This was a very great Convention. Its 
greatness rested in the several years of work 
that went into its preparation and in the 
inspired efforts of all those who took some 
part in it. Its greatness too is found in the 
realization that this was the point, exempli- 
fied by the parting of the curtains on the 
Cleveland Orchestra, at which the APGA 
family could sense a realization of its place, 
stature, and significance in our world. 


Coming Conventions 
1960— (April 11—14)—Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel; 


1961— (March 27-30)—Denver, Colorado 
(hotel not selected); 


1962—(April 16-19)—Chicago, Illinois, 
Hotel Sherman; 
1963— (April 8-11)—Boston, Massachu- 


setts, Hotel Statler (Golden Anniversary of 
NVGA). 
—ArTHUR A. HitTcHcock 
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A.P.G.A. Research Awards Committee 


Winning Studies for 


_pe all members of APGA—as 
well as those we serve—benefit from pub- 
lished research. More than most of us are 
aware, modifications of our counseling and 
personnel programs, of our teaching, and 
of our own ideas can be traced backward to 
the research and theorizing of our col- 
leagues. The APGA Research Awards at- 
test the value we attach to their efforts. 
Last year President Johnson named the 
members of the Research Awards Commit- 
tee: Edward S. Bordin, Harold F. Cotting- 
ham, William C. Cottle, Willis E. Dugan, 
William Farquhar, Leo Goldman, Gordon 
Henley, Abraham Jacobs, Bill Kell, Walter 


1957-1958 Selected 


M. Lifton, Sumner Morris, Cecil H. Patter- 
son, Fred Proff, Milton Schwebel, C. Win- 
field Scott, Carolyn Sechrest Hewson, Floyd 
Vallery, Elmer Wagner, Henry Weitz, J. T. 
Winslow, George F. Wooster, and C. d’A. 
Gerken, Chairman. All divisions of APGA 
were represented. 

Following is the annual report of the 
Committee, published as soon as possible 
after the awards were announced at the 
Convention in Cleveland in order to pro- 
vide wide and immediate recognition to 
recipients of the awards. 

The Committee met in St. Louis in 
1958 to discuss plans and policies which 


FIGURE 1 
Nomination Form for APGA Research Award 


date volume pages 


Criteria—check all which apply 


O The problem is important for APGA members. 
© Hypotheses (questions) are clearly defined. 

© Related research is summarized. 

© Procedures are appropriate. 


O Results (findings) are clearly described. 

© Discussion section is meaningful and clear 
O Interpretations are sound and proper. 

© Conclusions are important and appropriate. 


Now check all the following which express aes own reactions. 


SINCE READING THIS ARTICL 
O I have recommended it to others in our field. 


O Ihave read some more on this type of problem. 
© Ihave modified my own thinking about this area. 


O Ihave discussed it with my colleagues or students. 


OI expect to make some changes in my own oper- 
ations and/or functions. 


O I would urge replication with another sample, 
etc, 


O I feel sure current theories should be modified. 

© I suggested that my own school change proce- 
dures. 

O!1 expect to encourage research in this area myself 


O!1 suggest that a symposium on the topic be held 
at the next APGA convention. 


(Do you have other feelings?) 


(Your name as committee member making nominations) 
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title 
author(s) 
journal 
I 
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should govern operations for the year. 
Building upon the ideas and experiences of 
past committees, yet hoping to make unique 
contributions, the group spent more than 
two hours considering ways in which its 
tasks could be accomplished. Thus, com- 
mittee members became involved early with 
defining their responsibilities, and in the 
process sought to define standards to be used 
in discharging them. It was decided that 
recognition for research should be consid- 
ered in the four types of areas delineated 
by the Committee in its first published re- 
port in this Journal, 1954, vol. 33, 45-49, 
and listed below. 


Procedures 


A nomination form (Ficure 1) was de- 
vised to facilitate use of appropriate stand- 
ards by all members of the committee. It 
was believed that if nominations were made 
in terms of two types of criteria—one rather 
objective and traditional, and the other de- 
fined in terms of the reader’s behavior and 
attitudes—no research study of outstanding 
merit would be overlooked. 

Forty-one professional journals were sur- 
veyed for the year September, 1957, through 
August, 1958. Each committee member was 
asked to read critically five or six journals; 
his own choices were honored as far as this 
was feasible. Each journal, then, was read 
by at least two members; journals publish- 
ing many articles centrally related to the in- 
terests of APGA members had three readers. 
In addition, all committee members were 
asked to nominate articles in journals they 
commonly read, whether assigned or not. 
This procedure, although not perfect, also 
was designed to minimize the chances that 
appropriate outstanding research studies 
might be ignored. 


Results 


Thirty-one separate nominations were 
submitted. A randomized list of the articles 
nominated was sent to each committee 
member. Each article was then assigned to 
five members who were asked to read it and 
respond appropriately on two scales. 

On the first scale, the article was assigned 
to one of the four types of studies—experi- 
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mental, instrumental evaluation, program 
evaluation, or institutional survey. On the 
second scale, each rater was asked to check 


the one category 


0 Definitely deserves no award 
1 Probably deserves no award 
2 Possibly deserves an award 
3 Probably deserves an award 
4 Definitely deserves an award 


which represented his best judgment, with 
full awareness that he was faced with the 
enormous task of discriminating among 31 
articles each of which already had been nom- 
inated as outstanding. Raters were also 
urged to evaluate any articles they chose on 
the list of 31 in addition to those specifically 
assigned to them. 

The five rating categories were weighted 
0-1-2-3+4 in steps from “low” to “high.” 
Although unanimity of opinion would be 
almost impossible, both practically and 
theoretically, the amount of agreement was 
surprising and rewarding. When rating 
data were received, results for all 31 nomi- 
nations were resubmitted to the Committee. 
The articles with the highest—and distinctly 
superior—ratings were identified as prob- 
ably most deserving. Members having res- 
ervations, or who believed more or fewer 
awards should be made, were urged to make 
their wishes known. Mean ratings of all 
articles which received recognition were 3.00 
or above, based upon ratings assigned by 
five to seven members of the Committee. 

The following research studies were rec- 
ognized as outstanding for their contribu- 
tions to the profession for the year 1957- 
1958. 


Award for experimental study: 


JouN D., and FARQUHAR, 
WituiaM W. The Effect of Three Teaching 
Methods on Achievement and Motivational 
Outcomes in a How-to-Study Course. 
Psychol. Monogr., 1957, vol. 71, 14. 


Award for instrument evaluation study: 


Getzets, J. W., and Wats, J. J. The 
Method of Paired Direct and Projective 
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Questionnaires in the Study of Attitude 
Structure and Socialization. Psychol. 
Mongr., 1958, vol. 72, 1. 


Combined award: 

Fine, Smpney A. and Hernz, Cart A. 
The Estimates of Worker Trait Re- 
quirements for 4,000 Jobs. Personnel 
Guid., 1957, vol. 36, 168-174. 


Fine, Siney A. USES Occupational 
Classification and Minnesota Occupational 
Rating Scales. J. counsel. Psychol., 1957, 
vol. 4, 218-223. 


Honorable mention for program evaluation 
study: 

TurusH, Ranpotpw S. An Agency in 
Transition: The Case Study of a Counsel- 
ing Center. J. counsel. Psychol., 1957, vol. 
4, 183-190. 


It is the privilege of the chairman of a 
committee to be grateful to its members. 
It is also his responsibility, in this instance, 
to point out to the entire APGA that the 
members of the Committee gave generously 
of their time and met many deadlines dur- 
ing a full year of devoted work. They de- 
serve the gratitude of all whom they repre- 
sented.—C. d’A. Gerken, Chairman 


Vocational Guidance Conference 
to be Held in England 


The International Vocational Guidance 
Association will conduct an International 
Conference of Vocational Guidance at Mar- 
gate, Kent, United Kingdom, May 1-5, 
1959. The Coordinator is Dr. Donald E. 
Super, former President of the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, who 
is also the principal speaker at the opening 
session on May | and again on May 2 and 
May 5. 


The theme of the conference will center 


around the vocational orientation of the 


school child and vocational development, a ' 


factor in guidance and counseling. At the 
opening session, Dr. Super will speak on 
“The Vocational Orientation of the School 
Child.” Following this session, there will 
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be work groups through the remainder of 
that day and the next morning. 

On May 2, Dr. Super will speak on “Vo- 
cational Development, a Factor in Guid- 
ance and Counseling.” Again, following 
this session there will be group meetings. 

On May 3, the principal speakers will be 
Mr. B. Olsson, Director General, Swedish 
Royal Labour Board, and Herr A. Sabel, 
President, Federal Office of Employment 
Exchanges and Unemployment Insurance 
of Germany. 

On May 4, the President of the Inter- 
national Vocational Guidance Association 
will chair the meetings and several speakers 
will cover “Group Methods in Giving 
Career Information,” and “Visual Aids.” 
The morning session will close with an ad- 
dress on “The Study of the Individual.” 
There will be work groups through the 
afternoon. 

On May 5, the work groups will continue 
and sessions will close with a summing up 
address by Dr. Super. 

This promises to be a very important 
meeting in the international field and, al- 
though it is a little early in the season for 
any travellers, nevertheless it is hoped that 
any members of APGA who are able to 
attend will make it a point to do so. 
Further information may be obtained from 
the APGA office in Washington, or from 
Mr. H. Z. Hoxter, General Secretary for the 
Conference, at 16 High Street South, East 
Ham, London, E.6, England. 


AMERICA’S BEST GUIDANCE PUBLICATIONS 
++ and now 


THE MOST RECENT AND LARGEST LIST OF 
TITLES ON COLLEGE ENTRANCE PROBLEMS 
AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


LOS ALTOS, CALIFORNIA 


give a friend this page—help him join APGA 
YOU ARE ELIGIBLE 


for College Personnel Association— 


Tr you spend at least half your time in some kind of student personnel work, 
teaching, administration or research in a college, or do personnel work in in- 
dustry, government, or a a. and have at least a master’s degree in 
an appropriate field of study. Graduate students may become associate members. 


for NAGSCT—National Association of Guidance Supervisors and 
Counselor Trainers 


Division 2 I 
F YOU are an administrator or supervisor of guidance, working on a state or 
level, a — an (university or 
preparing or you have a gui supervisor or 
counselor trainer and are now engaged in professional guidance service work. 


for NVGA—National Vocational Guidance Association— 


Division 3 I 
F YOU are interested in work you be a general 
member. Associate of peter ifications and 
areas 0) training, ears appropriate current yment (more 
than '/; time) in and 


for SPATE—Student Personnel Association for Teacher Education— - 


Division 4 | 
F YOU do student personnel work or are engaged in activities which contribute 
significantly to such services in a teacher-education institution. 


for ASCA—American School Counselor Association— 


Division 5 
Tr You have released time for performing 
the college level and have completed 
hygiene, guidance services, testing, 


for DRC—Division of Rehabilitation Counseling— 


Division 6 
Ir YOU are engaged in any aspect of rehabilitation counseling such as adminis- 
tration, teaching, research, or service. Graduate students or those who devote 
at least one-half time to any aspect of rehabilitation counseling may become 
associate m 


As of May 1, APGA dues for one year are $15.00 and include dues for one Division. 
Dues for additional Divisions are now wma 00 each. 


lying for membershi| A and the Division (s) checked as follows: 
NY 


Amount for APGA and one Divisioa ¢ 
Amount for additional Divisions and/or NVA (Prof) 
nse I enclose payment 
members fill out this section: 

RCP so oe least one Division and am applying for additional membershi 

NAGSCT ., NVGA...., [NVGA (Prof)*.. ,|SPATE...., ASCA...., DR 

TOTAL additional memberships at $2.00 each 


JOB TITLE 
PLACE OF EMPLOYMENT 

BRANCH PREFERENCE 

* This category applies only to NVGA members and requires an additional $1.00 in dues. 


Mail to American Personnel and Guidance Association, Inc. 
1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
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